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CONTENTS: One of the attractions at country fairs 
is sometimes whut is called a slow race, 
in which the prize is awarded, not to the 
rider who gets to the goal first, but to the 
one who gets there last. The friends 
of each horse are therefore anxious that 













































































EDITORIAL 


The Platt and Hill Machines. Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Shaw Lowell on “Society Notes.” 
Ballot Reform an Issue. The Coming Tiu 
King. The Civil Service League. The 
Australian System Tested. Modest Woolen 


Manufacturers. Hill on Free Trade. he should go as slow as possible, 


The political contest in the state of 
New York this year is very much of a 
slow race, The Platt machine has secured 
undisputed control of the republican 
party, the Hill machine of the democratic 
party. The better class of republicans, 
therefore, want the democrats to carry 
the state, and the better class of demo- 
crats want the republicans to carry the 
state. And from an_ intelligent party 
standpoint both are right, for wherea 
party represents anything more thana 
desire for spoils it is better for it to lose 
un election than that aring should be 
fastened upon it. 

In one thing, however, the Platt ma- 
chine is a good deal better than the Hill 
machine. It has not manifested any hos- 
tility to the Australian ballot system, but 
the whole republican vote in both houses 
of the legislature has for two sessions 
been cast for it. Hill, on the contrary, 
has twice vetoed this bill, and the demo- 
cratic platform which he had adopted in 
Syracuse indorses his action, This is a 
sufficient reason for anyone who looks to 
this reform as the largest that can be 
done to lessen the power of machines in 
polities to vote for the Platt machine in 
preference to the Hill machine. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCLOBER 12, 1889. 


cure of the children until they were found. 
Does anyone really think that the adoption 
of the single tax would entirely prevent men 
and women from doing wrong, und if not, 
how could the single tax prevent such sulfer- 
ing as this? 


ofa young man who had earned enough 
money in Brooklyn to leave his work and go 
out west to look for other work. Not finding 
it, he came back, and his old job being taken, 
committed suicide. It is indeed pitiful that 
men should be fools and cowards, but do you 
believe that the adoption of the single tax 
would put courage. and character into every 
weak young man in the couutry? LT wonder 
that you did not put into your “society notes” 
the sad story of the young man who lately 
drowned himself in the reservoir (dressed for 
an evening party, and wich a bouquet in his 
buiton-hole) because his father kept a livery 
stable. 


for the past three weeks, but my letter is too 
long already and I close with the following 
earnest requests—that you will either see 
that the instances of suffering given in “So- 
ciety Notes” are due to social injustice, und 
will draw the moral in each instance, or tliat 
you will cease to publish the notes, which in 
their present form must, 1 think, excite only 
feelings which should not be encouraged— 
envy and jealousy on the one hand, and on 
the other a sentimental tenderness for what 
ought to excite deep pity indeed, but a right- 
eous indignation as well against the sufferers 
themselves, or at least against the immediate 
causes of the suffering. You are doing your 
part to foster the weak and depraved syin- 
pathy which fawns on criminals and thinks 
it an honor to shake hands witha murderer. 


reproving us for publishing, without au- 
thority, the items which make up our 
“Society Notes” it is hard to say, unless 
she would have THE STANDARD publish 




































































ment toawaken thought and rouse con- 
science, 


We print these items together, not 
merely because the facts they suggest 
The third case, week before last, was that | ust be taken together to forman ade- 
quite idea of what the society in which 
wee live really is, but because they are 
suusilly related, Whatever be the cause 
of that monstrously unequal distribution 
of wealth which enables a few to riot in 
demoralizing luxury while so many ire 
deprived of the prime essentials of 
healthy physical, mental and moral de- 
velopment, it is the one root from which 
both extremes proceed. Just as the com- 
hack wtendedito-go: whrouehe the: Notes ing of summer - one hemisphere neces- 
sitates the coming of winter in the other, - 
so does the development of the twenty- 
fold millionaire necessitate the deveiop- 
ment of the tranip; so ig the prince’s ran- 
som in ditmonds worn by one woman 
connected with the starvation of another, 

And this common cause of demoralizing 
riches on the one side and demoralizing 
wanton the other, of surfeit and starva- 
tion, of idleness from want of incentive, 
and idleness from want of opportunity, 
does not lie in the natural order as does 
the contrast of the seasons. It lies in 
JOSEPHINE Sie LOWweDe, that violation of the natural order by 
120 E. 80th St., Oct. 3d, 1889. 


which we make what bounteous nature, 
or, its T prefer to put it, a beneficent Cre- 
wor, has provided to supply the wants of 
wl, the exclusive 





Precisely what Mrs, Lowell means by 
property of some, 
Other secondary causes there are, but 
this, our treatment of land as private 
property, is the fundamental, primary 
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THE STANDARD advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
fuil amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natura! opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
aa a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 























Yo the Edttor of The Standard: 


paper edited in other ways with so evident a 
sense of personal responsibility as THE STAND- 
ARD, should reproduce in its columns such 
sensational statements (without authority 
too) as appear under the heading ‘Society 
Notes.” The items, consisting alternately of 
accounts of rich and poor, foolish or wicked 
persons, are, in all probability, often false, 
but even if true, they are selected on some 
principle which makes it impossible to detect 
the moral which ought to be drawn from 
them. Appearing in THE StanpDaRp, I assume 
that they are intended to present ina strik- 
ing way the horrible extremes of wealth and 
poverty to be found in our republic, and 
which are due to unjust social arrangeimeuts, 
which the adoption of the single tax vould 
do away with. 





Dear Sir: I have long wondered that a 


Passing over the tales of ridiculous and 


wicked waste, which ought to excite disgust, 
but probably as often excite envy, I wish to 
point out how far, in my judgment, the other 
more painful items fail of carrying the moral 
which I presume they are intended to en- 
force. I take instances from one issue 
ago, and if I make any mistake please 
excuse it, as f send away my STANDARD when 
read. If I remember correctly, the first item 


week before last referred to a forger, who 
having been released from prison, was much 
hurt that he was not trusted and put into a 
responsible positionto work. Is it desirable 
that a man who has forged should find it as 
easy to obtain the confidence of others as a 
man who has always been honest? Is not the 
distrust consequent upon dishonesty one of 
the natural puaishments and “deterrents” of 
crime, and would the adoption of the single 
tax make it perfectly easy for a dishonest 
man to regain the trust of bis fellow men? If 
so, then in so far, the single tax would do 


harm. ; 
The second instance was that of « poor old 


grandmother who wus found with four 
starving grandchildren in some cellar in 
New York. The children’s father was “serv- 
ing a year on the island” (in prison in other 
words)—the children’s mother “could not be 
found.” Was the condition of these children 
the fault of unjust social arrangements, or 
of their father and mother who had deserted 
them and of the peor old grandmother, who, 
instead of taking them where they could be 
cared for, hid them away! There are three 
associations in New York whose business it 
is to take such children (the society for the 
prevention of cruelty to children, the charity 
organization society and the wssociation for 


improving the condition of the poor), and 



























nothing which we have not personally in- 
vestigated, This is unnecessary. While 
nothing ever appears in THE STANDARD 
which we have any reason to believe is 
not true, it is sufficient for us in the case 
of these items that they are taken from 
the current records of our social life as 
presented by the press, and that they do 
truthfully portray the shocking contrasts 
exhibited under “Christian civilization” 
in the United States of North America 
toward the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, 


Mrs Lowell correctly enough divines 
the intent with which these “Society 
Notes” are published in Tue Sranparp, 
They are samples of the panorama of 
contemporiuneous life which our daily 
newspapers present. Under such head- 
ings as ‘Society News,” “What [s Going 
On In Society,” ete, these papers pub- 
lish pages of avcounts of how the few 
rich people that they call society are 
feasting and dancing, marrying and giv- 
ing in marriage, getting themselves won- 


drous jewels, gorgeous dresses and 
luxurious equipages, holding charity 


balls, and yachting excursions and ani- 
seed hunts. To these rich and idle people 
these papers exclusively appropriate the 
title of society, though they really con- 
stitute only one extreme, and that by far 
the smallest, Of the life of the other and 
far larger of the extremes of our saciety, 
inthe true meaning of the term, they 
also contain many, though usually very 
brief, notices, But what befalls the poor 
is not printed with the domgs of the rich, 
so that those who prefer (and we all 
naturally prefer) to look on the sunshine, 
may not see the shadow, 

In culling week by weck froin the daily 










und sufficient cause. And the remedy 
lies in the single tax. 
gle tax would alter human nature, but it 
would so change social conditions, so sub- 
stitute an equitible for an inequitable 
distribution of wealth, so increase oppor- 


stead of forcing into hot house growth 


orto bane; the making of angels or the 


creatures—men who having bound them- 


papers some of the items relating to these 
extremes and bringing them together un- 







































































Not that the sin- 


Lunities, that it would give what is best 
in human nature a chance to develop, in- 
What is worst, And human nature al- 
ways must have init, the power to bless 


making of devils, 


Mrs, Lowell is mistaken in thinking 
that envy and jealousy, or even disgust, 
wre the only feelings that can be excited 
by one class of the items which we pub- 
lish in these society notes. These poor 
selves to the treadmill of wealth amass- 
ing must toil on to the verge of the 
grave, fretting, scheming, prasping, to 
scrape together what they can neither 
use nor take away; women who make 
ostentation their life’s end, and turn the 
pursuit of pleasure into ia burdensome 
toil; young girls whose stockings are de- 
seribed in public prints, and young men 
whose highest aim is an imitation of the 
follies and vices of a foreign aristocracy— 
wre to the well-balanced mind the sub- 
jects of contempt and pity. Nor should 
their existence be ignored or covered up, 
They, on the one side, like their correla- 
lives, the paupers, thieves and prostitutes 
on the other, are indications of the social 
leprosy of which nations die, They are 
not to be unduly blamed, any more than 
the inmates of our penitentiaries are to 
be unduly blamed, ‘They are not so much 
causes as effects, And for their existence, 
as for the existence of their opposite GX» 
Lremes, every man and woman who has 
the brain to think and the tongue to 





see that they are put in one of the twenty- 
nine institutions in which New York city sup- 
ports 15,000 children at & cost to taxpayers of 
over $1,000,000 a year, but nobody could take 


ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that epring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away, 











der the head of 'Seciety Notes,” Tue 
STANDARD endeavors by a simple juxta- 
position more eloquent than any com- 












spewk must share the responsibility, 


If Mrs, Lowell will consider w little 
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more carefully the cases to which she 
particularly refers, she will find them 
clearly suggestive of social injustice. 
Take the first case. The complaint of 
the man was not that he was not trusted 
and put in a responsible position, but 
that he could not get work, And his 
story is extremely probable, for as we all 
know itis in many cases extremely dillt- 
cult for men who have never been in 
prison to get work—so difficult in fact 
that Mrs. Lowell herself isa member of 
a society which has for its object the 
artificial malzing of work in order to dole 
outa little of it: by ticket to deserving 
men. Now to lose the confidence of 
others is indeed one of the natural pun- 
ishments and deterrents of crime, but 
the inability to get work is not. Nature 
has provided work for the just and the 
unjust. Work is the appointed way for 
men to live, and to say that a mun is 
morally unfitted to work, is to say that he 
is morally unfitted to live. Tf after they 
have suffered their adjudged puuishment 
criminals are to be deprived of the oppor- 





-tunity of honest work, then it were bet- 


ter for them and better for society that 
they at once be deprived of life, and it is 
a weak and depraved sympathy that 
shrinks from the death penalty and im- 
poses imprisonment. 

The adoption of the single tax would 
not make it easy fora dishonest man to 
regain the confidence of his fellows, It 
would make it harder, for dishonesty 
would be less common, and the moral 
qualities would be more valued. But it 
would make it easy for any man to obtain 
work. This, while it would give those 
who really wished to amend their lives a 
chance to do so, instead of being, as now 
in many cases, forced back into crime, 
would restore the natural incentives to 
honesty and remove the unnatural in- 
centives which now exist to dishonesty, 
For it cannot be said of our society to-day 
that dishonesty is contemned and that 
honesty is admired, To be honest but 
poor is to be despised; to be dishonest but 
rich is to be looked up to. Let Mrs. 
Lowell scan the roll of what our daily 
papers style society. How many of the 
fortunes that figure there were got by 
means any less dishonest than that for 
which this ex-criminal was punished ? 
Innocent men sometimes get in the pene- 
tentiary, and really honest men may 
sometimes get very rich. But to put the 
matter moderately, is not the presumptive 
evidence of dishonesty at least as strong 
in the one case asthe other? And so long 
as successful unscrupulousness is admired, 
so long as it brings not merely command 
over material things, but the respect of 
men and the homage of women, we may 
boil the unsuccessfully unscrupulous in 
oil or flay them alive without repressing 
dishonesty. For we have destroyed the 
natural deterrent. 

The third case which Mrs, Lowell cites 
throws light on the twoothers. A young 
man who by hard stinting had saved up 
enough money to take him west, went to 
Chicago only to tind the labor market 
overcrowded there as here, Returning, 
he found himself, with money all gone, 
unable to find work, and he committed 
suicide, It is cheap and heartless to call 
such a young man a fool and a coward, 
and to say that if he had courage and 
character he would have gone to the 
Charity organization society or applied to 
the charity wood yard if the institution is 
yet open for the season, The very exist- 
ence of these institutions is a recognition 
of the fact that it was no mere phantom 
of the imagination that this young man 
was conjuring up before him—that there 
are in our society to-day mega for whom 
there seems no place; who, unable to find 
work must either beg or starve. What is 


@ man of courage and character to do ina 
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world in which he can tind no place? The 
best and wisest of the ancient philosophers 
would have said that it wasthe part of a 
man of courage and character to take 
himself away Crom such a world, 
Christian ideas have supplanted the 


ancient philosophy, and we now look on 
suicide as one of the highest of crimes, 
even sending men and women to prison 
when they attempt it and fail. But why 
does Christianity reprobate suicide? Be- 
cause it regards every man as having 
been called into this world by the Cre- 
ator of it and of him, for the purpose of 
passing here a certain time and fitting 
hitiself for another world into which he 
is subsequently to be calted. Yet how 
does our practice consort with this Chris- 


tian theory? How do the facts of our 
“Christian society” consort with it? If 
men are here by the call of -the Creator, 
then unless the Creator is a blunderer— 
a host who has invited more guests than 
he has prepared to entertain—there must 
be room in this world and work in 
this world for every one of them. 
And so there is. The Creator has pro- 
vided enough aad tospare for all. But by 
our human laws we give to some what the 
Creator provided for all, and to such men 
as this youny man we deny all right to 
work or to live, save as they can buy or 
beg it of some one else. When we shall 
have thrown open to labor the natural 


opportunities to labor, when we shall 


have ceased to fine and imprison men for 
honest industry, as this young man would 
have beer fined and imprisoned, if, getting 
alittle stock, he had gone to work for 
himseif at his trade of cigar making: 
when we shall have ceased to need Char- 
ity organization societies or to open char- 
ity wood yards, then we may lay all 
blame on the man who rushes out of life. 
But till then the blame must be shared by 


all who in any way help to sustain pres- 
ent conditions. 


As for the young man who drowned 
himself because his father kept a livery 
stable—has that no social lesson? Cun 
anything be more significant of the differ- 
entiation of society into the very rich 
and the very poor that is goiug on? Does 
it not mean that here in the United States 
wealth is becoming hereditary; that in 
what our newspapers call “society” hon- 
est industry is beginning to be despised, 
and that, as in certain classes in England, 
men are beginning to countit a degrad- 
ing thing ever to have had to work fora 
living or to have been born of a father 
who had to work for a living? No amount 
of denunciation can alter the sentiment. 
It arises inevitably from a social condi- 
tion in which one set of people enjoy the 
produce of labor without doing labor, and 
other people have to labor without receiv- 
ing the natural reward of their labor~are 
taught to deem themselves fortunate to 
be permitted to work for a mere subsis- 
tence and to regard those who in idleness 
consume the products of work as bene- 
factors to be thanked for the occasion to 
work, 





The poor old grandmother, with four 
sick children, the eldest six years, the 
youngest thirteen months, thrown out 
on the sidewalk on Saturday afternoon 
because she could not pay rent, and hud- 
dling with them into the cellar of the ten- 
ement from which she had been evicted 
—Mrs, Lowell is to be pitied if in sucha 
scene, that, if put on the playhouse stage 
would make women sob and strong men 
turn away to wipe their eyes, she can see 
no hint of social injustice—can see po one 
to blame save the poor old creature in 
whom the deepest, sweetest, holiest in- 
stinct that glorifies our human nature was 
still so strong that she gathered the sick 
babies to her aged breast and crept with 
them into a cellar, instead of hunting up 
some of the agents of the three children’s 


THE STANDARD. 





aid societies and twenty-nine public insti- 
tutions. No one else to blume? Dues 
Mrs. Lowell know that even in Ireland, 
no sheriff or sherifl’s officer would have 
dared to evict the old woman and_ those 
sick babies, unless the representative of 
some public institution bad been notified 
and had been present, provided with 
Whatever was necessary to take them off 
and care for them? Does she realize the 
utter impossibility of such on occurrence 
taking place among the veriest savages in 
anything like normal times ? 

The father had been sent to Blacxwell’s 
Island! Mrs. Lowell must know that in 
this metropolis of the land of the free and 
the home of the brave thousands of men 
ure every year committed to Blackwell's 
Island at their own solicitation because 
they cannot get work. Granted that this 
was uot the case with this man, yet that 
it is the case with others, proves the 
existence of a social pressure that might 
well drive a man to theft or to drink, who 
under better social conditions might have 
worthily discharged all the duties of a 
man. Andthe mother had disappeared! 
Without food, without money, without 
home; with her husband in prison; with 
four sick children and an aged mother—is 
hers alone the blame if she followed the 
example of the two young men? 


Mrs. Lowell speaks of the three chil- 
dren's societies and twenty-nine public in- 
stitutions asif in supporting them the 
well-to-do portion of society had dis- 
charged all their obligations to God and 
man, and should no longer be annoyed by 
the miseries of people who did not like to 
go to them—if not with something of the 
pride with which a gentleman in Ireland 
ounce invited me to visit a certain village 
to “see what u fine workhouse we have.” 
Such institutions instead of being a glory 
wre ashame to New York, The very ex- 
istence of such institutions, the immense 
amounts of money spent in public and 
private charity every year in New York 
are proofs of social injustice and evidences 
of the uneasy consciousness on the part 
of the well-to-do that the misfortunes of 
the poor are not entirely their own fault. 

Yet how utterly impossible it is by 
such devices to compensate for social in- 
justice or to avert the certain dangers 
that it brings? It were far more merci- 
ful to the great majority of the people 
annually sent to those institutions, far 
cheaper for the city, far safer for the 
state and nation, if they were loaded into 
iron cages and submerged for fifteen 
minutes in the East river. As for the re- 
formatories, Recorder Smyth not long 
since sentenced two boys, one thirteen 
and the other twelve, to the penitentiary. 
If he could have sentenced them to be 
hung it would have been kinder and 
wiser, But he said he could do nothing 
else with them. They had been caught 
stealing after having been through all 
the three reformatories. And in spite of 
all our institutions, babies are a mer- 
chantable article in New York. “Nellie 
Bly” of the World bought one last week 
for $10. Youcan get a handsomer ome for 
somewhat more and an uglier or sicklier 
one for somewhat less. And the triennial 
couvention of the Protestant Episcopal 
church is holding its meeting in St. 
George’s with tan bark spread all wround 
the streets so that passing wagons may 
not disturb its prayers. If you pass you 
may happen to see the lord bishop of Al- 
bany strutting around in leggings, silk 
apron and tied up hat, looking for all the 
world like his grace of Canterbury, or his 
lordship of Sodor and Man, Not far from 
there lives Police Justice Power, with 
his cocoanut mat, worth perhaps twenty- 
five cents when new, chained with a brass 
chain to his stoop, lest in this Christian 
city it should be carried of, But on our 
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silver dollar, which we are coining in 
such quantities to make a few million- 
aires rich, we put the motto, ‘In God 
we trust!” 














Mrs, Lowell is herself an example of 
one of the dangers of attempting to sub- 
stitute charity for justice. Like the 
anatomist, who, tracing bone, and muscle, 
and nerve, comes to think that the ma- 
chine is the man, she has been so long 
occupied in charity work that, woman of 
clear brain and warm heart though she 
is by nature and by culture, she has come 
to think that the shortcomings and vices 
that are born of poverty show only the 
Weakness and viciousness of those who 
suffer poverty—to insensibly conclude that 
the rich are vich because they are good, 
and the poor are poor because they are 
bad? 

The weaknesses and the vices of the 
unduly rich, the weaknesses and vices of 
the unduly poor—they are not isolated, 
but connected. Take this nauseating 
case of Robert Ray Hamilton, of which 
our daily papers have been full, and in 
which all the pity has been for the man, 
all the indignation for the woman. 

Robert Ray Hamilton was a rich youug 
man—one of our privileged classes, having 
inherited a part of New York, which en- 
abled hin: without work to draw $40,000 
a yeur from the produce of other people’s 
work. As a consequence of his having 
more than he ought to have, some 
others have had less than the; ought to 
have. He has had enough to support a 
number of families; as a consequence, 
some other men have not been able to 
marry, and some women who ought to 
have been wives have been forced to go 
without husbands. Robert Ruy Hamilton 
contributed to the support of some of 
these women, but no. as wives; and he 
fella prey to the parasites which such 
social conditions inevitably engender, 
He isto be pitied, all say, as well as 
blamed. But is he really more to be 
pitied than the woman and her confeder- 
ates? Are not both the victims of a so- 
cial injustice? Given such as he, and are 
not such as she inevitable? 


THE STANDARD has done nothing to 
foster the weak and depraved sympathy 
which fawns on criminals and thinks it 
an honor to shake hands with a murder- 
er. On the contrary it would have jus- 
tice sure, swift and, where reformation 
cannot be hoped for, final. But it would 
not spend righteous indignation against 
proximate causes; it would rouse = it 
against primary causes. It would en- 
deavor to awake the thoughtful and 
religious and sympathetic and patriotic 
to the fact that we are developing here a 
state of society which must ultimately 
make not merely republican government 
impossible, but must destroy our civiliza- 


tion itself, 
HENRY GEORGE, 





BALLOT REFORM A PRESENT ISSUE, 

What has become of the ballot reform 
movement of a year ago? The Reform 
club then had a committee that was 
active in behalf of the Saxton bill, and it 
appears from its club book that it still 
has such a committee. But the work 
was not confined to the Reform club. Tis 
committee solicited the aid of outsiders, 
and the first steps were taken toward 
forming a ballot reform association, At 
that time the Saxton bil) was pending in 
the legislature with good prospects of 
passage, and some were even so sanguine 
as to hope that, if once passed, Governor 
Hill would permit it to become a law, 
The work nearest at hand, then, was to 
be done at Albany, and it is not surpris- 
ing that there was doubt as to the neces- 
sity of forming an association for propa- 
ganda work in behalf of the principles in- 
volved, 

But Governor Hil} did veto the bill, and 
in the campaiga that followed neither 
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the republicans nor his numerous oppo- 


nents in the democratic and independent 
ranks made that veto so prominent a 
factor as it ought to have been made in 
order to educate the people into a clear 
understanding of she uced aud method of 
ballot reform. Governor IIill was ve- 
elected, und :uccess hus emboldened him 
in his opposition to any real effort to 
purify the ballot box and overthrow the 
dictatorial power of the pelitical ma- 
chines, while, on the other hand, the ad- 
vocates of the Australian system have 
become strangely quiescent. Some of 
them even vo so far as to say that ballot 
reform is not an issue in the present cam- 
parign because neither of the political par- 
ties really desires it or has unequivocally 
committed itself to any effective measure. 

This is a poor excuse for inactivity. It 
‘is the duty of those ballot reformers who 
are such from conviction, and not from a 
mere desire to find a weapon against Gov- 
ernor Ifill, to make the reform an issue. 
Itis in their power to do so. The fact 
that both parties have been compelled to 
recognize the necessity for some change 
makes it easier to compel attention to the 
only effective change open to us. No 
matter what may have been the motives 
of the republican members of the legisla- 
ture in passing the Saxton bill, they did 
pass it,and their convention has denounced 
the governor for vetoing it. It was the 
most perfect measure that the friends of 
the reform, ussisted by the hostile criti- 
cism of the governor, could pass. The 
Linson bill, on the other hand, was obvi- 
ously the device of the enemies of the 
reform to avoid going any further than 
they could not help toward granting a 
demand that they dared not ignore. The 
democratic state convention, at the dic- 
tation of Governor Hill, has approved the 
veto of the Saxton bill and indorsed the 
Linson bill. So far as this campaign and 
the next legislature are concerned, this 
puts the democratic party out of the cate- 
gory of agencies to which the people of 
New York can look for any effective legis- 
lation in this direction. 

Sincere ballot reformers are therefore 
compelled to look to the republican party 
as the only agency for the accomplish- 
ment of their desires. The declaration in 
its platform on this question is not so ex- 
plicit as could be desired. Though the 
convention denounced the governor for 
vetoing the Saxton bill, it failed to prom- 
ise that its representatives will re-enact 
that measure if the people will give them 
the power to override that veto. Never- 
theless the denunciation of its veto makes 
it a quasi party measure, and leaves every 
republican candidate for senate or assem- 
bly free to pledge himself to vote for the 
Saxton bill without the modificatior 01 a 
single one of its essential features. The 
present duty of ballot reformers is to see 
that such pledges are given, and that no 
effort is spared to assure the election of 
every republican candidate who will thus 
pledge himself to stand by a measure 
that his own party bas accepted, and 
which it has not attempted to repudiate. 

Have we fany ballot reformers in New 
York who propose to perform this duty? 
The STANDARD can answer for many 
such, but they are committed to an idea 
unpopular with many, and they have no 
desire to thrust themselves forward as 
the leaders of & movement that equally 
concerns all who have in view anv defi- 
nite public purposes that they hope to 
further by the use of the ballot in a free 
and fair election that will assure a true 
expression of the will of the majority. A 
year ago there were numerous men out- 
side the ranks of the single taxers and 
free traders who were eager to do some- 
thing for ballot reform. Ballot reform 
has not since been effected, and neither 
has anything happened that makes the 
need of it less urgent, The time for ac- 
tion has come, What do the friends of 
the measure propose to do? 











THE COMING TIN KING, 

The New York Sun of Sunday devotes 
two columns to a description of the tin 
Jands of Dakota. They are described as 
wonderful in richness and extent, and it 
is said that the Haracy Peak company 
already owns two hundred lodes, which is 
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not more than a third of the whole num- 
ber discovered. The company is devel- 
oping its mines preparatory to building a 
railroad and erecting a mill, Three 
millions of dollars are set aside for the 
development of its property, and the 
company employs more than 350 men 
‘under the direction of experienced min- 
ing captains from Cornwall.” The corres- 
pondent says that some people sneer at 
the company because it does not smelt 
und concentrate its ore, but he explains 
that though such a course might be ad- 
visable if it were a speculative company 
secking to sell its shares, it would be very 
unwise for the Harney Peak company, 
which is a solid concern, seeking a per- 
manent investment. If by prematurely 
producing tin such w company were to 
convince the world that its deposits are 
as valuable as the Sun correspondent be- 
lieves them to be, he truly says that it 
would thereby greatly enhance the price 
of newly discovered lodes, placers and 
desirable ranches, whereas the purpose of 
the conipuny seems to be ‘to buy every- 
thing in sight as cheap as possible, and 
then control the output.” It already, he 
says, owns most of the water power, 
much of the timber and many of the 
ranches in the district, and it looks to the 
correspondent “as though one company 
will eventually monopolize the produc- 
tion of tin in America,” while the man 
who dominates that company will be the 
“tin king, richer than Rockefeller, if not 
richer than Gould.” 

The perfect clearness with which a Sun 
correspondent is thus permitted to set 
forth in detail the preliminary processes 
of building up a great monopoly and cre- 
ating a modern “king,” shows that the 
defenders of such monopolies have not 
an intelligent conception of the forces 
with which they must presently deal. 
There is no pretense in this article that 
the people constituting the Harney Peak 
company base their hopes of splendid prof- 
its in the real service that they propose 
torender society by devoting theirenergy 
and capital to increasing the world’s stock 
of tin. They are in no hurry about begin- 
ning that service. What they are doing 
is buying every lode, placer and desir- 
able ranch in sight so that they will own 
all the mines, water power and fuel in the 
whole region. Then they can not only 
control the whole output and regulate 
prices, but, by their control of the land, 
prevent anyone else from mining any tin, 
so that workmen will have to accept such 
wages as they olfer or try to get a living 
outside the tin region. After awhile this 
land monopoly feature of the enterprise 
will not be so appurent, but In the begin- 
ning the plan and purpose is apparent 
even toa child and it is clear to aay one 
that it is the sole foundation for the hope 
of extravagant profits. 

When the monopolization of the land is 
complete the actual production of tin will 
probably be still further delayed until 
shrewd and well paid advocates have ex- 
plained to willing republican congress- 
nien the claims of the capital thus liber- 
ally expended to its full share of the 
“protection” which that party is dis- 
pensing to the few at the expense 
of the many. Then we probably shall see 
aheavy duty imposed on manufactured 
tin and tin ore, in the interest of the 
Harney Peak company, and every work- 
ingmianin the country must thenceforward 
pay more than is necessury for his tin- 
ware and canned goods on the plea that 
possibly a few thousand foreign miners 
‘under the direction of experienced min- 
ing captains from Cornwall” may mine 
tin in Dakota, for wages perhaps a trifle 
higher than are paid by tax burdened 
farmers engaged in producing wheat to 
sell in the free trade murkets of the 
world, Then with foreign tin shut out 
the monopoly will be perfected, and the 
coming of the tin king will be but a mat- 
ter of time. Hfis subjects will have called 
him to his throne, 

Yet Dakota farmers have just voted 
to sustain the party of protection, ind 
eastern workingmen, whose very dinner 
pails are to be taxed to pay tribute 
to the new king, can yet be found who 
believe that such taxation is designed to 
increase their wages, This will continue 








to be so until the impetus of the move- 
ment in which they are engaged shill 
earry forward the mere tariff reformers 
to a recognition of the fact that the 
monopolizer of natural opportunities is 
the ullimate beneficiary of the whole 
tariff swindle, after which they will join 
hands with the real free traders who pro- 
pose to abolish custom: houses, repeal all 
laws taxing the products of labor and 
compel congresses to mind their own busi- 
ness and leave men free to preduce and 
exchange, without interference from oa 
paternal government, 








THE CIVIL SERVICE LEAGUE, 

The Civil service reform feague of the 
United States, at its recent meeting: in 
Philadelphia, adopted, with little dissent, 
a severe arraignment of President Har- 
rison’s administration for its frequent 
and flagrant violations of the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the civil service law. It 
will doubtless be a long time before we 
shall have a national administration that 
will wholly escape criticism by the 
league, for itis an undeniable fact that 
the existing law is obnoxious to the man. 
agers of both the great parties, and prob- 
ably ahead of public opinion on the ques- 
tion. Hence public oflicials of both par- 
ties are likely to yield to the pressure 
constantly put upon them to evade the 
law without much fear that they will be 
severely called touccount for their short- 
coming's, 

Under these circumstances it speaks 
well for the persistence and intelligent 
alertness of the civil service reformers 
that they have been uble to prevent a 
more general violation of the letter and 
spirit of the Jaw. They have displayed 
a political savacity in this matter, some- 
times wanting in their methods in other 
directions, and they have shown their 
wisdom in re-electing George William 
Curtis as their president. 

The reform of the civil service and the 
overthrow of the spoils system are abso- 
lutely essential to good government, but 
the existing law, though good in_ itself, 
does not reach down to the roots of the 
corruption that it curtails, but does not 
cure, A clearer perception of this fact 
would have brought the mugwumps 
much sympathy and support thus far de- 
nied them, and it would have restrained 
the arrogance of a small number of their 
Jeaders who have sought to create the 
impression that they are the whole body. 

The Philadelphia meeting seems to have 
been largely dominated by reasonable men 
with whom other reformers can work in 
harmony, and the men who have sought 
to create a corner in brains with a view 
to creating av yreatness trust, do not ap- 
pear, from the newspaper reports, to have 
figured conspicuously in the proceedings, 





All reports from Montana agree thit 
the Australian system of voting not cnly 
involved less difliculty than its enemies 
prophesied, but even less friction than 
was anticipated by its friends. In an- 
ticipation of delay the party workers got 
their voters to the polls early, and, since 
all went smoothly, in many places nearly 
the whole vote was polled by noon. The 
Helena Independent says that the voters 
were generally quick to comprehend the 
new method and rapidly checked off the 
names, It further says: 

The party workers had cards ready for the 
illiterate bearing the names of the candi- 
dates of the voter’s choice. At the top was 
printed, “I want to vote for the candidates 
op this curd.” The voter signed this card 
and presented it to the judyes, whe checked 
his official ballot accordingly. Voters of 
this surt were thus disposed of with great 
expedition, The party workers, too, had 
little more difficulty in ascertaining how a 
man voted than under the old law, and wheu 
the polls closed their conjectures as to the 
result were quite as accurate as in) past 
yeurs. 

Considering the method of voting the 
illiterate thus described this is hardly to 
be wondered at, though, for that matter, 
so long us any measure of freedom and 
personal independence remains the opin- 
ions of the mass of voters will generally 
be known from their previous utteri.uces, 
One object of the Australian system is to 
make jt difficult to hire men to vote other 
people’s opinions, and the Montana law 
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seams to need some amendment to make 
it more certain of accomplishing this ob- 
ject. 


The Conneeticut law, which is in many 
respects very defective, is reported to 
have worked well at Monday's election 
which goes to prove that the American 
voter is not quite so stupid in learning 
new devices as Che opponents of bovllot 
reform appear to Chink, 

The advevates of ballot reform in New 
Jersey are setting their brethren ing New 
York a good example. The Hlectoral re 
form association of whieh Read Gordon ic. 
president, has begun active work and the, 
sketeh af the phin of action, given elsa- 
where, indicates that if is making good 
progress. ‘The people are far abead of 
the politicians ino their understanding: of 
the need of this reforurand intelligent ae. 


tivity on the part of ifs advocates will 


brine it te the front wherever an earnest 
effort is made. 

The woolen manufacturers who met in 
New York last week were not immodest 
in their demands, Expressly disclaiming 


wny intention of trying to get a reduction - 


of the tariffon wool, and other materials 
that enter into their manufactures, they 
they explained that all they want is an 
increase of the tariff on woolen goods, 
The man who did not object to having 
his pockets picked so long as he was al- 
lowed to rifle bank vaults seems to have 
had the business instinets of an organized 
woolen manufacturer, 


These woolen men should) have en- 
lightened the people a little more by ex- 
plaining why they want an increase of 
duty on their goods. They did) explain 
to the extent of intimating that the taril 
on mitterials makes it) necessary; but this 
is not sufficient. What is wanted is an 
explanation not in conflict with the pro- 
tection idea that the foreigner pays the 
tax, 


According to Governor Hill, in his 
speech at Kingston on the ad inst, the 
democratic platform of the state of New 
York, reiterates the party's belief in’ the 
necessity for tariff reform, but “distinetly 
repudiates the doctrine of free trade.” 
What does Governor Hill expect to gain 
for the democratic party by such a state- 
ment? What did he expect to gain for 
it when he caused the platform to make 
this repudiation ? If the platform: is sin- 
cere in declaring for tariff reforin, it is 
idiotic in ‘distinctly * the 
doctrine of free trade, Tt might propose 
to postpone free trade, or to approach it 
gradually, without incurring criticism; 
but when it ‘distinctly repudiates” the 
doctrine, it leaves to intelligent and hon- 
est supporters of the party no room = to 
advocate tariif reform, which it) pro- 
fesses to indorse. The practical issue is 
Higher tariff or lower tariff; but the op- 
posing doctrines are free trade and pro-« 
tection, To repudiate the doctrine of 
free trade is to adopt that of protection. 
Perhaps, however, Governor Hills in- 
dorsement of tariY reform, like his in- 
dorsement of ballot) reform, refers to 
measures that reform only to make worse. 
Dana, Randall and the protectionists all 
believe in tari! reform. They want it 
reformed so as to be more protective. Is 
that what Governor Hill wants ? 


repudiating" 


The result of the second ballots in France 
last Sunday is to greatly strengthen the 
popular verdict in favor of the continu. 
ance of the republic under its present con- 
stitution, rendered at the first election on 
the previous Sunday, The hodge-podye of 
divergent factions that united under the 
fantastic lead of General Boulanger, hiov- 
ing faited, is rapidly disintegrating, and 
the facet that all of them put together 
have so little strength, gives republicans 
of all shades of opinion the right to re. 
Juice. In fact, one may say that the ve. 
sult assures the permanency of a republi- 
can form of government in’ Feauce and 
gives reason to hope that the French peo- 
ple are at Jast prepared to enjoy and 
inwintain their dearly bought liberties, 
Certainly the impression prevails in Ku- 
rope that the result of the elections estab- 
lishes the republic permanently among 
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existing powers, If the rumor, cabled to 


some of the papers, that General Boulan- 
ger intends crossing to France and at- 
tempting to raise an insurrection shall 
prove to be true, then the work of estab- 
lishing the republic will be completed 
through the universal laughter at a move- 
ment started with sound and fury and 
ended by sucha ridiculous fiasco. 


There appears in this issue of ‘THE 
STANDARD, the first of a series of articles 
by Mr, EK. Yancey Cohen, in which he pro- 
poses to tell as briefly as possible the story 
of the Anti-corn law agitation that ended 
in the partial overthrow of protection in 
England. The methods employed by 
these successful agitators for freer trade 
is well worthy the careful consideration, 
not only of single tax men, but of all op- 
ponents of the protective system. 


The cart-tail campaign of the Manhat- 
tan sing tax club is arousing new inter- 
est in the single tax among the people of 
this city and Mr. Wolf’s appeal for more 
speakers and suflicient money ought to 
meet a prompt and yenerous response. 











The Kast End Poverty of London. 

London Edition of the New York Herald 

Most people willagree with you in ascribing 
the cause of cust end poverty to the immizra- 
tion of foreign labor, but the new sehvol of 
political economists will not. We think that 
people are forced into poverty if they are not 
permitted to work, and that the present sys- 
tem of taxation keeps willing workers from 
natural opportunities of labor. I will briefiy 
state some factsobvious to all. Uniformed 
farm or building lands, or factory sites, pay 
but a trifling tax, though their selling value 
may increase thousands of pounds per an- 
pum. Itis, therefore, highly profitable to the 
owner to hold it for a rise. When he dues use 
or improve it, or sell or let it to others who 
goto work upon it, the taxation is increased 
in proportion to the increased value created 
by industry. The workers are thus seen 
to be vaxed, while the idle are enriched. 
Those whose labor creates all wealth are 
ever poor, because they, or those who employ 
them, are tinea in proportion to the results of 
their industry, while, on the other hand, com- 
petition forces them to pay ground rent to 
the owners of the planet in proportion to 
their earnings. We single tax meu claim that 
a transfer of taxation from industry and its 
results to land values, exclusive of improve- 
ments, would be both just and expedient— 
just, because land valuesare created by the 
public, and not by owners; expedient, because 
it Would compel people who own Jand either 
touse or sell it. All would have an equa! 
natural opportunity to earn a living, the sa- 
ered rights of man, as well as of property, 
would be secured, tue laws of nature followed, 
and voluntary poverty abolished. 

S. M. BuRROUGHS, 


Setting a Coutemporury. Kight. 
Boston Wlobe. 


Mr. George’s plans for the reform and re- 
generation of the world may or muy net be 
sensible ones; but at least he is entitled not 
to be held responsible for ideas which he does 
not hold aud hus never advocated, One of 
our Boston cuntemporaries (the Herald) yes- 
terduy defined his “panacea” as “the division 
of the land, sothat everyone shall have a 
share io it.” But Mr. George doves not pro- 
pose, and has never proposed, any arbitrary 
division of the land. If his scheme were put 
in operation in its entirety, no proprietor of 
land would be arbitrarily dispossessed, and 
the legal titles to laud would not be disturbed 
atall. But since land would be taxed at a 
high rate, while all other thivgs would be ex- 
empt from taxation, the tendency would be 
for capital to invest in more useful ways; in 
houses, in factories, inmachinery, in railroads, 
ia business of all kinds, Land speculation 
would no lounger be a protitable business, but 
Mr. Georze’s claim that all other business 
would be greatly benetited seems extreinely 
plausible. This, apart from the question of 
justice to landowners, would seem to ba a 
Inost desirable change. Mr. George's plan 
Should nov be indiscriminately condemued 
until it is understood, and those who say that 
it is “the division of the lana” do not under- 
stand it. 
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Ptrawn Which Show the Wind. 

New York city covers probably the richest 
twenty-five square milesin the new world; 
yet in that city, in this year, 1889, thousands 
of children have been turned off from tbe 
public schools. 


The platform of the Baltimore city demo- 
cratic conventian reallirmed as its declara- 
tion of principles the platform of the national 
convention of the purty. It favors the “Til- 
den election law" or the Australian ballot 
system, or such a combination of the two as 
will secure the freedom and purity of elee- 
tions, [ty recommended that the city autbori- 
ties appoint & Commission to examine all de- 
partments of the city government aud make 
recommendations to secure efficiency in locui 
adminjstration and reduction in city taxes. 
It favored a revision of the wax laws to se- 
cure & better assessment of tuxable property 
und more equitable partition of the taxes 
raised in this city between the state und city 
goveruments. 

The Detroit Sunday News recently em- 
ployed a lady to go round to the various nid- 
Wives in Detroit and see bow many children 
she could buy, Jn single day she was of- 
fered seventy, mostly the children of poor 

irls who were Bue ele ta vane sare af them. 

Q sOME Causes mothers Were found who spec: 
ulated in their own obildren, " 
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PERSONAL. 


Hon. James G. Maguire left New York for 
San Francisco on Saturday, the 5th. He in- 
tended to stop en route at Chicago, where he 
was to be uecorded a public reception by the 
single tax urganization and sympathizers in 
the movement on the 7th. 

R. H. Ferguson bas a letter on taxation in 
the Buffalo Times in which he shows that if 
the Jand values alone of Buffalo were taxed 
the tax rate of that city would be reduced 
about forty per cent. He asserts that 
the tux for the coming year (L414 on the 
$1,000) is high because the holders of unused 
lund here have not been properly assessed. 
Mr. Ferguson insists that such a property 
holder is a detriment to any community. 

The London Star relates the following in- 
cident anent the burning of Burroughs, Well- 
come & Co.’s drug factory at Wandsworth: 
Yesterday afternoon as a Star man was 
passing along Snow Hill, Mr. Burroughs, of 
Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., caine out of the 
city establishment and said: “I’ve just got 
a telegram that our mill at Wandsworth is 
on fire; will you come down with me?” 

. “Yes,” said the Star man, “All right; jump 
in here,” pointing to acab. Onthe way to 
Wandsworth Mr. Burroughs said not a word 
about the burmiag mill and the £50,000 that 
were being consumed. First, the strike was 
discussed, and during the discussion Mr. 
Burroughs passed a sovereign to our man— 
his seccnd donation to the strike fund. Then 
the apathy of the British public in view of 
the way that members of parliament were 
sent to prison nowadays was commented on, 
Mr. Burroughs explaining that if they sent 
members of the house of representatives to 
prison like that in America the whole country 
would be up in a blaze—especially if the 
offense had been simply giving bread to fam- 
ishing people. Not a word about the fire 
unti), near the scene, Mr. Burroughs met one 
of the girls employed in the mill. ‘You've 
got a fire here?’ he said to her. ‘Ob, dread- 
ful, sir!” replied the girl, with a frightened 
look. ‘Is everybody safe!” ‘No, sir; three 
girls are missing.” ‘Ob, dear, dear!”--and 
Mr. Burrougbsthen showed a little excite- 
ment and began to run. When he came in 
sight of the mill and saw the long liue of 
engines—“The place is completely burnt 
down,” he said, ‘‘but, fortunately, it won’tin- 
terfere with our business arrangements. We 
have a Jarge stock of goods warehoused and 
we are ready to start work at Dartford. My 
own private library of 700 volumes, too, is 
all burnt!” When, later, he beard of the 
death of one of the firemnen, he told his man- 
ager to find out whether any people were 
dependent on him. The employes will in no 
way suffer. Mr. Burroughs says they will 


pay their wages until they get fuirly to work’ 


at Dartford. 

Rev. Father Huntington lectured in Balti- 
more on October 2 before the Liberty club. 
The lecture wis held in the lecture room of 
Rev. Mr. Roth’s Episeopal church and wasa 
most eloquent exposition of the religious side 
of the single tax doctrine. 

Mr. J. F. Muirhead is the English editor of 
the famous Baedeker guide buoks, by means 
ot which the traveler cau go to almost any 
corner of Europe and northern Africa and 
know just what to see and bow much to pay. 
Mr. Muirhead prepared the “Great Britain” 
volume himself. In a recent interview be 
said that a new Baedeker—that is a new re: 
vision or a new volume altogerher—acts to 
some extent like a new railway as an opener 
of traffic, so widely read are these little red 
covered hand books. 


Our little friend, Burton Knisely of Canton, 


Obiv, son of A. E. Kuisely, a well known 
single tax man of that place, has distin- 
guished himself by winning the first prize in 
au declamation contest which recently took 
place at the Stark county fair. He recited 


Duganne’s ‘The Two Wants” and Mackay’s 
“Our Daily Bread,” which he studied from 
Tue Stanvpard. This is the second time the 
little fellow—he is under ten years of age— 
has wou the first prize for declumation. 

George G. Guenther of Galloway, IIL, 
writes that a paper, to be calied The Lotner, 
is to be started ut Streator in the interests of 
the mivers of Illinois. He thinks it will do 
great good if the right spirits control. Mr. 
Guenther will be one of the contributors to 
its columas, , 

Mr. J. Edson of Chicago nas printed in 
neat form an admirable single tax essay en- 
titled ‘Progress and Poverty, or the New 
Pohtical Economy,” which was read last 
June before an audience mostly composed of 
members of Asceusion Paris church, Mr. 
Edson says in a preliminary note: “My 
special object has been to present the moral 
aud religious aspects of the case, for while 
I believe in the single tax as a great fiscal 
reform, I believe in it above all because I 
regard it as pre-emineatly a religious move- 
ment.” 

Joho RK. Roche of the Boston single tax 
club has just turned up as one of the Malden 
delegates to the Democratic representative 
convention, who have been instructed to 
vote for a yesolution favoring “legislution 
which shall, with due and just regurd to the 
tights of privute property already vested, 
permit cities und towus to supply water, 
gas und electric light, and shall enable them 
to render to their wmhabitants such other ser- 
vices us are now delegated to individuals 
and private corporations.” At the meeting 
at which these delegutes were elected a com- 





mittee of three was also appointed to investi- 
gate the manner in which property is as- 
sessed in Maiden, aud report through the 
locil press. The Boston Globe, commenting 
on this, says: “One of the side lights of the 
present democratic campaign showing the 
healthy public spirit that animates the dem- 
ocratic party of Massachusetts was the ap- 
pointment of a committee at the democratic 
caucus iu Malden to inyestigate the assess- 
ment of property in that city. The claim is 
made that, while the poor man’s home is as- 
sessed at its full value, and sometimes far 
beyond its value, the properties of the 
weulthier residents are assessed at about 
half their value. There are doubtless many 
other cities and towns where the detnccratic 
nuucuses might profitably order a similar in- 
vestigation.” 

Mr. J. N. Birks having written to the South 
Australian Register proposing to alter the 
name of the “Single tax league” to ‘Tax re- 
form league,” so as to get protectionists and 
free traders to work together, W. C. Wilson 
writes to say that there is no concord be- 
tween light and darkness. Let free trade 
be advocated in allits fullness, ict its corol- 
lary, the single tax, be likewise advocated 
unflinchingly, and let protection be arraigned 
as au impious interference with natural God- 


intended trade that sbould go on without 


impediment. 


ELECTORAL REFORM. 
The New Jersey Stute Association—Active 
Work Begun—A New Clubin Jersey City. 


The New Jersey state electoral reform 


association, of which Reid Gordon of Roselle 
is president, met a week ago last Wednesday 


for the first time and decided to go to work 


and start the formation of clubs in every 
city and town in the state. 


In a interview 
with a representative of THE StanDarD Mr. 
Gordon thus described the purposes and plans 
of the organization: ‘‘Tbe bill introduced last 
year will be printed with explanations of the 
work done, accompanied by general arcu- 
ments in favor of the reform, and the clubs 
will be used as a means of circulating the 
same, With a view to arousing increased in- 
terest in the various sections which may lead 
toan expression of public opinion through 
meetings, memorials to assemblymen and 
senators in the different districts, and com. 
munications to the newspapers. They also 
published an appeal which will be sent to 
every newspaper in the state with a special 
request that it be published with suitable 
editorial notice, aud suggestions that citizens 
organize at once and send their names and 
addresses to the secretary, E. W. ‘Nellis, 89 
North Main street, Paterson, N. J. 

“As soon as a sufficient uumber of organi- 
zatious are formed a conference will be called 
by the state electoral reform association, at 
which general business will be attended to, 
and which will undoubtedly. lead to the 
formation of a permanent executive commit- 
tee who will take charge of the preparation 
of a bill to be introduced this winter. The 
bill will be on the liues of ‘the former one. 
Funds will be raised to meet the expenses of 
the propaganda, and an accounting will be 
tiled with the secretary of state when the 
work is done. 

“There are already organizations formed 
in Jersey City, Newark, Orange, Paterson, 
Morristown and several towns in the south- 
ern part of the state. What promises to be 
a very influential organization was formed 
in Elizabeth on October 8, when there were 
present citizens of all shades of political be- 
liefs, aud addresses were made by Foster M. 
Voorhees and Fred. Marsh, the republican 
and democratic assemblymen from the dis- 
tricts included in the city and vicinity, Both 
of these gentlemen professed their entire 
fidelity to the cause and practically to the 
bill as before introduced. 

“We try to keep all partisan ieeling out of 
the organization, and do pot extend member- 
ship to any person holding an elective office, 
while at the same time we court their as- 
sistance and shall be glad to avail ourselves 


of their services on the rostrum in behalf of 
the reform. 

The general sentiment is overwhelmingly 
in favor of the Australian system of ballot- 
ing, and nothing can prevent its success but 
the machinations of political rings.” 

Our friends in Jersey City have just or- 
ganized there the ‘Hudson county ballot re- 
form association,” to which all voters, who 
favor the reform, are eligible for member- 
ship regardless of party and of their views 
on other subjects. There is, however, one 
restriction; no one can be an otlicer of the 
association who holds er is a candidate for 
political office under either party. The asso- 
ciation will not indorse any candidate for 
any office except that of state senator or as- 
semblymun. It will vot make any nomina- 
tions of its own so long as one or both of the 
candidates of the principal parties will give 
a pledge to vote for genuine ballot reform. 
The association will not accept money from 
either of the principal parties, or from any 
of their candidates, but of course it will be 
free to get money by voluntary contribution 
from the friends of ballot reform in case it is 
foreed to nominate candidates in any leyis- 
lative district. The constitution forbids the 
discussion of any political subjects at the 
Meetings exeept the subject of ballot reform. 
Regular meetings ure to be held once a 
month. Mr. d. P, Abarbunell is the tempo- 
rary chairman and J. 7. Altemus, of 217 
York street, Jersey City, is temporary sec- 
retary. 
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EARLY PROTECTIONIST ARGUMENTS. 


The protected monopolists are likely to 
find the task of deluding the farmers one 
of increasing difficulty as the discussion 
of the tariff question goes on, It is, in 
fact, doubtful if this delusion was the 


chief factor in holding the votes of the 


western farmer to the republican party 
am 
assured that in at least one western state 


some of the campaign orators, instead of 
declaring that free trade would ruin the 


farmers, denounced the democratic party 


as a faithless organization that could not 


be trusted to keep its promise of tariff 


reduction, and triumphantly quoted the 


utterances of the half-hcarted managers 


of Mr. Cleveland’s canvass to prove their 
How far this went I cannot ‘ 
say, butitis reasonably certain that it 


was prejudice against the democratic 


party rather than a belief that free trade 


would ruin the farmer that gave thou- 


sands of votes in the west to Harrison, 


Of course the organs of the protected 
hencelorth, with re- 
doubled energy, seek to bolster up their 


absurd claim that the existing tariff pro- 


tects the workingmian and the farmer; 
but their effort will eventually fail, and 


its failure would be greatly hastened if it 


were possible to get the earlier arguments 


of the protecticnists before farmers and 


workingmen. 

At first there was a frank avowal of the 
intent to protect capital, and even as late 
as 1827, though the pretense that farmers 
would be indirectly benefited had been 
set up, there was a pretty clear recogni- 
tion, even by the protectionists, of the 
fact that the protection of manufactures 
was notin the interest of either farmers 
or wage earners. 

Richard Rush, secretary of the treasury 
under Jolin Quincy Adams, in bis annual 
report dated December 8th, 1827, said: 


There is an inducement to increased legis-: 


lative protection to manutacturers in the ac- 
tual internai condition of the United States, 
which is viewed with an anxiousness beluong- 
ing to its peculiar character aud intrinsic 
weight. It is that which arises from the 
creat extent of the unsold lauds. The mag- 
nitude of the interests at stake in this part of 
our public affairs ougbt not to appal us from 
approaching it. It should rather impel us to 
look at it with the more earnest desire to ar- 
rive at correct opinious on any course of Jeg- 
islation that may aifect, primarily or re- 
motely, an interest so full of importance. 

The great question thus timidly ap- 
proached was the land question as it was 
then understood, The “infant indus- 
tries” of the east felt that the ease with 
which people could acquire.land in the 
western states had a tendency to keep up 
wages in the manufacturing industries, 
aad some of their advocates unblushingly 
proposed to stop the sale of lands in order 
to enable manufacturers to obtain cheaper 
labor. The politicians, however, did not 
dare go quite so far, und approached the 
question with more craft and caution, 
Secretary Rush’s report thus continues: 

The maxim is held to be a sound one, that 
the ratio of capital to population should, if 
possible, be kept on the increase. When this 
takes place, the demand and compensation 
for tabor will be proportionably increased, 
and the condition of the most numerous 
classes of the community become improved. 
If the ratio of capital to population be di- 
minisbed, a contrary stute of things will be 
the result. The manner in which the remote 
lunds of the United States are selling and 
settling, while it may possibly tend to in- 
crease more quickly the aggregate popula- 
tion, und the mere meaus of subsistence, 
does not increase capital in the same propor- 
tion, It is a proposition too plain to require 
elucidation that the creation of capital is re- 
tarded rather than accelerated by the dif- 
fusion of a thin population over a great sur- 
fuce of soil, Anything that may serve to 
hold back this tendency to diffusion from 
running tuo far, und too long, into an ex- 
treine, cau sceurcely prove otherwise than 
salutary, 

This is not the only treasury report in 
which some queer political economy is to 
be found, A condition of affairs that in- 
creased population and at the same time 
miide it easier for all to obtain a living, 
wecording to Mr, Rush, obviously pre. 
Vented the increase of capital Mani- 
festly he regarded money with which 
some Men were able to hire other men to 
work for them as the only thing entitled 
to the name of capital, and he and the 
other protectioniats of his time deliber- 
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ately sought to use governmental power 
to build up this kind of “capital” even at 
the expense of wilfully shutting men out 
from natural opportunities for the ex- 
press purpose of preventing them from 
employing themselves, Protectionists 
had reason in those days to congratulate 
themselves on the fact that workingmen 
had not yet debated such questions nor 
became accustomed to asking embarrass- 
ing questions. Had such been the case. 


Mr. Rush might have found it desirable 


to revise his political economy with a 
view to saving votes. Mr. Rush goes on 
as follows: 

Moreover the further encouragement of 
manufactures by legislative means, would be 
but a counterbalance, and at most a partiul 
One, to the encouragement to agriculture by 
legislative means, standing out in the very 
terms upon which the public lands are sold. 

Here the true purpose of the secretary's 
argument crops out more plainly. Good 
land was selling at $1.25 per acre and could 
still be purchased at that price by those 
who wanted to use it themselves. This 
was not looked’on by Mr. Rush and his 
friends as a refusal to erect artificial bar- 


riers against the right of access to na-. 


tural opportunities, but as a departure 
from the universal custom of land monop- 
oly that was in elfect an artificial legisla- 
tive bounty to the farming industry. Mr. 
Rush thought the bounty came from con- 
gress, not the Creator of the soil. He 
saw that the system could not be changed 
but he proposed to “counterbalance” it, to 
use his own exact words, by giving equal 
artificial encouragement {to manufactures. 
“Counterbalance!” The word is full of 
significance. The farmer was enjoying a 
good thing under the land laws; he 
ought, therefore, to consent that tariff 
laws, even though against his interests, 
should be enacted to help the manufact- 
urer who was supposed to be injured by 
-the easy access of farmers and intending 
farmers to the soil, ILTow would Mr, 
Blaine like Secretary Windom to make 
this plea to the farmers of the west in his 
next annual report? Mr. Rush left no 
doubt as to his meaning for on returning 
to the question he said: 

It cannot be overlooked that the prices at 
which fertile bodies of land may be bought of 
the government, uader this system, operate 
as @ perpetual allurement to their purchase. 
It must therefore be taken in the light of a 
bounty indelibly written in the text of the 
laws themselves, in favor of agricultural pur- 
suits, 

The protectionist view of 1827 could not 
be more boldly stated, and the semi-bank- 
rupt farmers who now occupy the partial- 
ly exhausted soil from which, in the days 
ofits greatest fertility, the protectionists 
wanted to exclude their predecessors 
ought to know that protection was de- 
manded in the beginning on the plea that 
farmers were so unduly prosperous that 
they ought to sacrifice something by per- 
mitting a tariff tobe established for the 
benefit of the poor, struggling manufac- 
turers. 

Professor Sumner in his ‘Life of An- 
drew Jackson,” referring to this early 
phase of the tariff struggle, says: 

The old states, especially the tariff states, 
then saw distinctly the relation of tne lands 
to the tariff. Everything which enhanced 
the attractiveness of the land and made it 
easier to get at it, was just so much force 


drawing the man who had no land and no 
capital away from the old states and out of 
the wages class. Every improvement ip 
transportation; every abolition of taxes and 
restrictions like the corn Jaws, which kept 
American agricultural products out of Eng- 
jJand; every reduction in the price of land 
increased the chances of the man who had 
nothing to become by industry and economy 
an independent land owner. The capitalist 
employer in the old states was forced to olf- 
set the attractiveness of the land by raising 
wages, This, of course, is the reason why 
wages in the United States are high, and 
why no wages class has ever yet been dis- 
tinctly differentiated here. It might justly 
be argued that it was improper for the fed- 
eral government to raise funds by taxation 
on the old states, and expend them in 
buying, surveying and policing wild land, 
and then give the Jand away toeither “the 
poor” or the rich; but the protectionists dis- 
tinetly raised the issue which was raised for 
their pet dogma, and demanded that the 
Jands should not be surveyed and sold 
abundantly and cheaply, but should be kept 
out of the market, The effect of this would 
be to prevent the population from spreading 
thinly over the whole continent, to make it 
dense in the old states, to raise the valuo 





and rent of lund there, to produce «a class 
dependent on wages—i. ¢., a supply of labor, 
and to keep wages down. At the same time 
all the taxes on clothing, furniture and tools 
would reduce the net return of the agricult- 
ural and lower the attractiveness of the 
land. Lower wages would then suffice to 
hold the jaborer in the east. These two lines 
of legislation would therefore be consistent 
aud support each other; but they were surely 
unjust to the man who had nothing save his 
stout hands with which to fight the battle of 
life, and bis good will to work. 


Professor Stunner in the utterance 
quoted above so clearly recognizes the 
fact that equal opportunity for access to 
the Jand is the sole solution of the labor 
problem, that single tax men will be dis- 
posed to forget his injustice and to hope 
that he will in time learn to comprehend 
that true wisdom does not demand ad. 
herence to error, however regularly and 
respectably error may have been taughe. 

Professor Sumner is one of those who, 
having been duly apprenticed to the trade 
of political economist, and served their 
apprenticeship, do not propose that any 
man shall work as a journeyman in that 
shop who did not serve his apprentice- 
ship in the regular way under the rules 
of the political economist labor union, 
and hence he bas been very bitter in his 
denunciation of “Progress and Poverty” 
as a kind of ‘frat’ or “scab” political 
economic treatise, but such comments as 
those quoted render immediate service to 
the cause of real free trade and prepare 
the way for the ultimate acceptance of 
the single tax without regard to the pro- 
fessor’s prejudices or desires, 

Wm. T. CROASDALE. 





THE ANTI-CORN LAW MOVEMENT. 
[lirst Article. | 

The present seems a not inopportune 
moment for reconsidering the causes that 
led to the overthrow of protection in Eng- 
land and the establishment of free trade, 
The story of the Anti-corn law movement 
has often been told, and the lives of Cob- 
den and Peel have found cloquent bis- 
torians. It is the purpose of the present 
articles to bring before the minds of read- 
ers of this paper the inspiring example 
presented by a great people roused to do 
justice, persuaded by strenuous argument 
and the stress of bitter circumstance to 
cast away the conservatism of error and 
step courageously forward into the light 
of truth. Nor will it be less a pleasure to 
show how that vivifying truth has grown 
to be the very life and guide of the nation, 
from which there is no turning away; and 
to consider how worthily and generously 
the English people have striven to per- 
suade the world to follow in the path of 
justice, until now at this day, when a 
greater light is before theireyes heralding 
the truc veign of peace and good will 
among nations, Milton’s tngland is once 
again rousing herself iike a strong man 
after sleep, and rekindling her eyes in the 
full midday. 

The England to which the sorrowing 
widow of George Osborne returned after 
the battle of Waterloo, was for purposes 
of government and legislation, entirely in 
the hands of a prosperous class of gentle- 
men who owned land which they let out 
to farmers for rent. The landowners of 
England in 1815 were in very high feather 
indeed, for rents had doubled during the 
war without adding a penny to the land 
tax; and tenant farmers, having for a 
quarter of a century enjoyed a monopoly 
of the grain and provision market, were 
rich, What was the condition of the 
poor artisan of the towns, carning fifteen 
or twenty shillings a week, and obliged in 
a year of scarcity, like 1801, to pay one 
shilling ten pence for a quartern loaf? 
However that might be, it became clear 
tothe landowners of England that with 
the end of the war foreign wheat might 
be imported, lowering the price the far- 
mer could sell at and thereby diminishing 
their rent, Taking fright, the landlords 
resolved in a hurry that rents must be 
maintained, let bread be never so dear, 
Parliament, which was simply a club of 
the landed aristocracy, passed a stringent 
corn law. No foreign grain was to be 
imported until wheat in the home mar- 
kets had been for six months at or over 
eighty shillings per quarter, The cost of 
cultivation being so heavy as to bar him 
from competing with foreign grown grain, 
the English farmer, said these philan- 
thropic statesmen, ought to be pro- 
tected, The English farmer was nothing 
loath, The prosperity be had enjoyed 
during the war had encouraged him to in- 
dulge in the most reckless extravagances 
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both in living and in cultivation, and he 
gave a hearty support to the measures of 
the government to maintain prices, 

Such legislation was directly it, accord 
with the general scheme of economics 
that for so long a time bad prevailed in 
Kurope. The aristocratic lords of the 
land were first of all to be exempt from 
bearing any of the burdens of the state, 
They made the laws and let others pay 
the taxes. By means of almost every 
method of indirect taxation that the eun- 
ning and greed of man his devised, the 
burden was shifted throurh the various 
grades of society until it fell with a 
crushing weight upon the very lowest 
order of the population, the day laborers 
in the country and the workingmen in 
the manufacturing towns. Iwo Eneland, 
wthough these poor people were beneath 
the notice of the law makers, the ship 
owners, the manufacturers and the mer- 
chants were deizned some consideration, 
und were allowed to come in for their 
share of the good things eonsidered so 
abundant under the system of mereantil- 
ism. Now according ty ideas so generally 
accepted, it was well for a country to ex- 
port largely and import as little as possi- 
ble. The sea acting as a natural high- 
way for the “inundation” of the British 
isles with foreign commodities, it) was 
deemed strictly necessary to guard against 
flood tides, Accordingly, partly to carry 
out this principle and partly to protect 
the ship owner, no goods were allowed to 
enter English ports unless they were con. 
veyed in British ships (the duties imposed 
on oods carried in foreign bottoms being 
altogether prohibitory)—-by which in- 
genious plain it is clearly seen, moreover, 
that home production and home indus- 
try must necessarily have been largely 
fostered, When it came tothe high pub- 
lic duty of exporting, the government en- 
couraged the shipper with liberal draw- 
backs and bounties from the exchequer, 
The manufacturer also came in for ia 
good deal of protection, While the farmer 
was relieved from competition in the wool 
market by a heavy duty on foreign raw 
wool, the manufacturer had the entire 
home product at his disposal, the export 
of English wool being, by an exception 
to the peneral rule, prohibited for his ac- 
commodation. Then there were hiand- 
some import duties on silks, linens, vlass, 
iron, paper, bricks, soap, on everything 
which in those days could come into com- 
petition with the products of home man- 
ufacture. To be sure, the cotton manu- 
facturer was a little disconcerted when, 
as in 1819, a specific duty of 5-16d. per 
pound was placed on raw cotton, gar- 
nished with an ad vatovem duty of six 
per cent; but at the same time he saw the 
excise on cotton prints raised to [2s, 6d. 
per piece, and considered, on the whole, 
he was honestly dealt by. Excise duties 
were numerous, Although everybody 
was more or Jess protected, 1 was never- 
theless found necessary by means of 
them to eke out a disappointing revenue, 
They fell disastrously on common articles 
used mostly by the poor, The landlords 
in parliament gave the collection of the 
excise into the hands of an army of mis- 
creants who, prowling about the country 
like jackals, snatched percentages from 
honest men’s labor and ran back with 
them to their lion-hearted masters, 

The people?) There was the poor law 
for them, The people did not very much 
disturb theorists who supported protec- 
tion and the mercantile system. Ff, these 
philosophers reasoned, the farmers are 
not protected wheat will come in from 
abroad, imports will tend to gain on ex- 
ports, gold wili flow out and that terrible 
consummation, the result of perverted 
truth, would be the direst of calamities. 
So the farmer was protected, the landlord 
got his rent, the manufacturer worried at 
not effecting sales and great numbers of 
people crowded the workhouses, subsisted 
on ilins or starved. Crrain, it must be re- 
membered, was not the only prohibited 
article of food, Cattle, under the provis- 
ion law of 1815, were, living or dead, to 
be admitted into the country on no terms 
whatever, Batter and lard might be ime 
ported, but not as food; they might be 
employed as grease for wheels or for the 
smearing of sheep—and it was the duty 
of the custom house officers to ‘spoil” 
these articles with w tarred stick to insure 
their proper useage, 

Add to all this that in the merchant's 
share in this benevolent regime competi- 
tion was a principle deemed entirely at 
variance with established truth and ex- 
pediency, and that abroad as well as at 


home to think of applying the maxim of 
a fair field and no favor” was to enter- 
tain democratic delusions subversive of 





the stability of institutions. The great 
trade of the east was wholly in the hands 


of the autocratic Mast Indian company, 
the commerce of the Mediterranean was 
monopolized by the Levant company 
anda large portion of thatin North Amer- 
iva by the TLudson’s Ray company.  Lre- 
land and the colonies were — strictly 
guarded for the benefit of a small nuniber 
of home producers, manufacturers and 
merchants, 
seouted on principle ina manner to nike 
the heart of the modern socialist leap up 
when he looks back at those haleyon 
days. 


Competition, ino fine, was 


The people were in truth entirely at the 


merey of wv benighted, heartless oligarchy, 
They were without education and with- 
out power. - What the progress of reform 


in Mnghound has been during the past 


sixty years one can learn by dwelling 


upon those lamentable years that fol- 
lowed Waterioo and preceded the reform 
bill, The masses of the English people 
were held in a vice. Hf we consider the 
hand-loom weavers of Lancashire rising 
aginst the newly introduced power 
loomoas their enemy and ina frenzy de- 
stroying the machinery that should have 
saved their labor; if we consider the 
cowardly butchery of peaceable men, as- 
sembled for discussion, in the Peterloo 
niussacre of Manchester; if we consider 
the atrocious hypocrisy of the benefici- 
aries of those restrictive laws, posing the 
while as philanthropists, opening soup 
kitchens and distributing coal, clothing 


and alms while they sucked the very life 


blood of the nation; if we consider the 


darkness of men's understandings when 


they hailed the blasphemous pedantry 


of Malthus as almost a divine revelation 
—if we consider these things and then 


ponder upon the revulsion. that swiftly 
followed after the passage of the reform 
bill, the awakening of conscience and 
norality, the search for justice, the set- 
tled determination to undo the vested 
wrongs of the past, the enthusiasm that 
brought visions with it of a glad and 
wondrous future, we must look upon 
those brief years as embodying the noblest 
revolution in the history of thought. 

or fifty vears, during which the 
masses of the people of England were 
dwelling in that house of bondage, the 


creat work of Adam Smith lay forgotten 


on the dusty upper shelf of gentlemen’s 
libraries. The “Wealth of Nations” had 
fully exposed the worse than folly of the 
mercantile system, and in it labor had 
feund its first great champion, Bat the 
days that followed the death of Pitt were 
evil days for the people of HKugland, and 
scarcely a voice was raised for them, on 
purely economic rrounds, until Thomas 
Tooke, the author of the “History of 
Prices,” drew up ‘about the year 1820 
w petition to parliament embodying 
many of the free trade principles of 
the “Wealth of Nations.” Somewhat 
later, When the agitation for the passage 
of the reform bill was directingg men’s 
minds to the grievances of the people, 
the theory of protection began to be ex- 
amined, criticised and exposed by not a 
few newspapers, members of parhunent 
and diterary men, In T8720 Col, Perronet 
Thomson wrote “The Cora Liaw Cate- 
chism,” ino which he proved that “the 
corn law was a flagrant scheme of the 
landlords to enrien themselves by a legal 
authority which oppressed all other por- 
tions of the community, Mr. Thume 
raised his voice in the house of commons 
against the iniquity, and Ricardo, Dr. 
Bowring and others argued to the same 
effect. As tate, however, as the begin- 
ning of 1836 no organized movement had 
been inaugurated against peouwetion, To- 
ward the close of that year, during a 
period of stagnant trade and general de- 
pression, an anti-corn [iw association was 
formed in London, led by Grote, Moles- 
worth, Joseph Hume and Roebuck, and 
counting among its adherents about 
twenty members of parliament, But it 
same to nothing, Its leaders could argue, 
but they lacked the gift} of popular or- 
eanization. [t was the manufacturers of 
the north who first came as a potential 
hody to see and spread the light, 

The great manufacturing towns, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, 
jolton, were given representation in par- 
liament by the reform bill of 1832, It is 
not strange that during the half dozen 
years of declining commerce that followed 
that act the minds of energetic and sene 
sible business men were turned toward 
the problem of their ill success in trade, 
It did not take them long to see that what 
they wanted was larger markets for their 
goods, and discovering this they asked 
themselves how they could secure foreign 
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customers when the laws forbade by pro- 
tective tariffs the importation of foreign 
commodities in exchange for their goods ? 
Beyond this, they saw that the home 
market was restricted by the general 
poverty of the people brought about by 
the very lack of employment which they, 
ag manufacturers, were restrained from 
giving, and brought about by the corn 
and provision laws, which mulcted the 
working classes so mercilessly for the 
benefit of the farmers and landlords. 
The sound-headed manufacturers came to 
see these things during these years; and 
when in 18388 the town of Bolton was 
visited with a stringent crisis, and thirty 
out of its fifty factories were closed down 
and thousands of workmen were without 
homes and on the verge of starvation, 
the moment came when the manufactur- 
ers made astand and spoke out. Their 
first thoughts were for the suffering work- 
men. If starvation was to be prevented 
the price of bread must come down, and 
to bring that about the only remedy was 
the repeal of the corn law. 

On December 20, 1838, a general meet- 
ing of the Manchester chamber of com- 
merce was held, and a petition was read 
and carried praying parliament for “the 
repeal of all laws relating to the importa- 
tion of foreign corn and other foreign 
articles of subsistence.” A special or- 
ranization followed, headed by Cobden 
and Henry Ashworth, This small body 
assumed the title of the Anti-corn law 
association, and on January 10, 1839, a 
meeting was held in Manchester “to con- 
sider the proper mode of carrying for- 
ward the proceedings of this association 
in & manner commensurate with the 
magnitude of the obstacles to be = sur- 
mounted and worthy of the object for 
which it has been established.” Cobden, 
making a practical appeal, advised those 
present” to invest a part of their property 
to save the rest from confiscation.” 
Eighteen hundred pounds were put down 
on the spot, and in the course of a month 
subscriptions amounted to £6, 100. 

This was the beginning of that cele- 
brated movement for the overthrow of 
protection and class legislation which 
was to be continued for seven eventful 
years with untiring energy, skill and de- 
votion on the part of its leaders, and ever 
increasing enlightenment, sympathy and 
gratitude on the side of the people. No 
revolution of such magnitude has ever 
been brought about so peaceably, nor 
have ever the results of any revolution 
been so beneficent and lasting. The 
statues in Mngland to Cobden and Peel 
grow more lustrous with the running 
years, for the light of Truth gilds them 
with a replenished beam, be they in the 
market-place or in the quiet precincts of 
the Abbey. KE. YANCEY COHEN, 


THE DRAMATIC PROFESSION. 


James A. Herne Shows How dt Is Affected 
by the Single Tax—He Proposes the Forme 
ation of an Actor's Single Tax League 

The Dramatic Mirror, 

WHEELING, W. VaA., Sept. 28, 1889. 

Sir: Since the publication of my letter 
on the salary question I have been in con- 
stant receipt of letters urging me to go 
still further into the subject matter—to 
be plainer as to my proposed remedy, ete. 
Now, sir, as this question concerns the 
géneral welfare of the theatrical world, 
and as it would necessitate a corps of 
stenographers and typewriters to attend 
to all the correspondence I receive rela- 
tive to it, will you permit me to make a 
reneral reply through the columns of the 
Dramatic Mirror? 

Unyuestionably the power that is crush- 

ng labor—and don’t forget that while 

acting is an art and the actor an artist, 
it is nevertheless labor, and he is a wage 
earner—is monopoly, 

No one denies that. A country of sixty- 

i ve millions of people and one-half of 
its wealth owned by twenty-five hundred 
men; think of it. And think of that 
ownership concentrated within a compar- 
atively few years—less than thirty. If 
unchecked, how long wilt it) be before 
‘this same twenty-five hundred or their 
descendants will own the other half, and 
with it sixty odd millions of slaves ? 

Now, as lL say, no sane man will assert 
that this is right, No one disputes the 
fact that this monster should be crushed 
out; not temporarily, but forever, How 
is this to be done? Simply by destroying 
land speculation. With the destruction 
of land speculation monopoly dies, What 
will kill land speculation? Thesingle tax. 
Remove all taxes on industry and place 
one single tax on lind values, Noton the 
Jand, remember, for there lies a distine- 
tion and vw difference, but on the site 
values of the land, aod you will have mo- 
nopoly by the throat! There is, in my 
mind, no question of the truth of this, no 
doubt of its efticacy, 

Mrs, E. I, Fernandez, a deep sympa 





THE STANDARD. 
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thizer with the unemployed actor, told 
me the other day that she has never 
known so many idle actors at this season 
of any former year. Interested parties 
will tell you that this is the natural re 
sult of over supply. Well, if this be so, 
we must create an over demand, They 
say that too many theaters and too many 
actors have killed the business, I say 
that there are not theaters or actors 
enough, Killland speculation, giveevery 
man an equal chance to live on this earth 
—and whe will yainsay his right to that 
chaunce—and we will need move theaters, 
more houses, more stores, more factories, 
more bakeries, more conl mines, more 
art galleries, more schools, more Jibraries, 
more actors, more artists, more writers, 
more bakers, more miners, more masons, 
more carpenters, more shoemakers, more 
spinners, more everything, except mo- 
nopolists, , 

And what does this mean if not more 
wares? Does any actor or manager be- 
lieve that the now starving miner loves 
to hear his babies cry for bread? He 
says: ‘Tam ready to work hard for six- 
teen hours a day; only for God's sake 
give me enough for my labor to buy food 
for my wife and children.” Does any 
actor or manager doubt if that miner 
could, as he should, command his rightful 
share of the products of that labor that 
he would not be proud to live better, to 
dress better, to be better able to send his 
children to school, to take the wife oc- 
casionally to the theatre ? 

We have been told that the common 
laborer, as a rule, has no taste for amuse- 
ments of an elevated class, or for art or 
books. Is that true? If so, is it not be- 
‘ause unjust poverty and incessant toil— 
toil without remuneration—has degraded 
and brutalized him; that oppression has 
perverted his thoughts and driven them 
from their natural channels? Place a 
loaf of bread, a bottle of liquor and a 
book before a thoroughiy discouraged 
man; he may hesitate between the bread 
and the bottle, but he'll never see the 
book, 

The cheap price houses have demon- 
strated that the people will go to the 
theatre if they have the means to do so, 
Hence the theatre, like everything else— 
monopoly included—derives its existence 
from the product of labor. Therefore 
must the actor throw himself bodily into 
the ranks and fight under labor’s banner. 

Mind, Task no actor to blindly follow 
me. Idoask him to investigate my side 
of the question and when convinced to 
say so. I have been asked, “Have actors 
the right to take sides with what is un- 
questionably a political issue? Will it 
not prejudice some managers and certain 
of the public against them?” Thave not 
the patience to answer—I will say—that 
I assail no man’s rights. I attack the 
privileges of some men, not their rights, 
and I claim the right to demand justice 
for myself, 

I would like to organize an actors’ 
national single tax league. Who will 
juin me in the enterprise? Let us organ- 
ize, and next summer—say June or July 
—hold a mass meeting of actors in New 
York city. I will agree to get a building 
for the purpose. [am authorized to say 
that Henry George and other leadiag 
lights of the single tax movement will 
address aud discuss the question fully 
with such an assemblage. Can’t we get 
the leading lights of our world to meet 
and listen to these men? Can’t we in- 
terest Edwin Booth, the foremost of all 
actors? Has he given this question any 
thought! If not, why not? Will not 
some actor near Mr. Booth broach it to 
him? 

Now, fellow actors, it costs nothing to 
investigate the single tax, therefore be- 
gin atonce. The closer you investigate 
itthe more thoroughly you will be con- 
vinced that it is the solution of the social 
problem, Fraternally, 

James A. HERNE. 
Cigaruukera (at 88a Thausand Attention! 
Rev, Washington Gladden, in the Forum, 

Somebody must save money, and the peo- 
ple who save it will be the capitalists and 
they will control the organization of industry 
and receive the larger share of the profits. 
If the workingmen will save their money 
they may be not only sharers of profits, but 
owners of stock and receivers of dividends. 
And the workingmen can save their money 
if they will, It is the only way in which they 
cap permanently and surely improve their 
condition. Legislative reforms, improved in- 
dustrial methods, may make the way easier 
for them, but there is no road to comtort and 
independence, after all, but the plain old 
path of steady work und sober savings, If 
the working people of this country would 
save for the next five years the money that 
they spend on beer and tobacco and base ball 
they could control a pretty large share of 
the capital employed in the industries by 
which they get a living, and they could tura 
the dividends of this capital from the pockets 
of the money lenders into their own. There 
is no other way of checking the congestion of 
wealth aud of promotiag its diffusion so ex- 
peditivus, so certain and so beneficent as 
this. I wish the working people would try it. 
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Thev Will be Heard Frew, 
Toledo Blide, 

It isa question whether or not the single 
tux amendment will be adopted. The ancient 
waiden ladies bave not yet been heard from 
on the subject, 
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CORRECTING SOME ERRORS. 
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Reply toa Century Magazine Writer by a 
Single Tax Man. 


In the Century Mugazine for October ap- 
pears the following communication in the cor- 
respondence department, from William 8. 
Kahoweiler, member of a leading import- 
ing and mauufacturing firm of this city: 


{In your issue for July you publish, under 
the title of “Contiscation no Remedy,” a 
letter from W. M. Dickson of Cincinnati, 
Obio. Pray grant me the opportunity to 
answer brietly the objections raised. 

Your correspondent says: “In his book 
Henry George clamors boldly for the confis- 
eation of the laud; for its seizure by the state 
without compensation to the owner. But of 
late, in his paper and speeches, he would 
reach this confiscation indirectly, by impos- 
ing upon land the whole weiht of taxation.” 

Far from having advocated any such meas. 
ures in “Progress and Poverty” as those bere 
attributed to him, Henry George expressly 
protests against them. In Book VILL, Chap 
ter IT, on page 364, he gives the keynote of 
his theory: “Ido not propose either tu pur- 
chase or to confiscate private right te prop. 
erty inland. The first would be unjust, the 
second needless. Let the individuals who 
now hold it still retain, if they want to, 
possessiou of what they are pleased to call 
their land. Let them continue to call it fhety 
laud. Let them buy and sell, and bequeath 
and devise it. We may safely leave them 
the shell, if we take the kernel. It is uot 
necessary to confiscate land; it is ouly neces- 
sury to confiscate rent.” No further comment 
is needed. 

Nexu your correspondent states that at 
present the land in Ohio, in his native state, 
pays about one-third the taxes, and improve- 
ments and personal property two-thirds; that 
to place this whole burden of taxation on 
land would greatly decrease its value and 
throw such of it as Was not worth the tax on 
the market. The single tax on land values 
would undoubtedly act just as described— 
and that is its object. But your correspondent 
jumps at the conclusion that, this being so, 
the farmers would be most injured and would 
enlist in a body agaiust the tax on land 
values; and probably knowing tbat the 
farmers constitute tifty per cent of our popu- 
lation, he continues: ‘‘Hence, Whatever its 
theoretic merits may be, George’s plan is out- 
side of practical politics. It is simply im- 
possible.” 

This is a statement, but not an argument. 
The farmer isas good as any other citizen, 
but no better, and he is entitled tu no special 
consideration, or special legislation. Nor is 
land in the country, whether under cultiva- 
tion or not, any ditferent, economically con- 
sidered, from land in the city used for build- 
ing sites. Land is Jand, and the taxation on 
its value will fall no heavier on the farmer 
than upon the inanufacturer, or importer, or 
other citizen. On the cvutrary, beit g on land 
values, most of the tax will be paid where 
the value is bighest—in cities, in miniug dis- 
tricts, and upon land held under franchises. 
But your correspondent having from  seuti- 
mental reasons selected the farmers (of Ohiv) 
as wu standard by which to test the justice otf 
the measure, let us examiue the etfeet the in- 
troduction of the single tax upon land values 
would have upon their condition. 

There are three kinds of farmers in Ohio, 
aselsewhere: _ 

1. Those who Jease their farins and pay 
rent, in Money or in produce. 

2. Those who fondly believe they own their 
farms, but who have them mortgaged. 

3. Those who own their farms free from all 
incumbrances. 

The first class may be dismissed at once, 
for they have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. They would pay their rent to the 
state in place of paying the landlord, aud 
would be relieved of all the direct personal 
taxes and the indirect revenue and tarilf 
taxes that they now pay upon everything 
they consume, from lumber, salt, and wool- 
ara through the whole category down to the 

ible. 

The second class is really a part of the first 
class; for if their farms are mortgaged they 
do not own them to that extent, but are act- 
ually paying rent, andso far belong to the 
first class, and would enjoy the same advan- 
tages under the singie tax. Another great 
and direct gain would be, that to start in life 
they would not be compelled to invest a large 
sum of money to buy a farm, but could lease 
it from the state for a moderate sum annual- 
ly, and enjoy the same security of tenure as 
now under private ownership of lund. The 
temptation to buy more land than they can 
cultivate, for speculative purposes only, thus 
making themselves land poor, would also be 
removed. Insomuch as they own their land 
clear of all incumbrance, they would belong 
to the third class. 

This third class, holding their land free of 
all incumbrance, would, of course, with the 
rest of the rest of community, be relieved of 
all the dire ct and indirect taxes, Then it should 
be remembered that they now pay an auaual 
tax not only on their iaud, but also cao their 
improvements. This tax,which uow increases 
every year the more they improve their prop- 
erty, would be entirely removed. And finally, 
consider the following: . 

In the census of 1880 these figures are given 
for the state of Obio: Assessed valuation of 
real estate, $1,003,677,7U5. And in another 

art of the same census: (Real) value of 

arms in Obio, including janud, fences and 
buildings, $1, 127,497,053. 

it will be seen from these figures that all 
the real estate of the state of Ohio was tn- 
sessed at less than the real value of ull the 
farms and their improvements, leaving out 
all city lands and mining Jands, which are 
by far the wore valuable. Two reasons or 
sel eR exist for this—lirsa!, the under: 
valuation of improved property, which 
practiced everywhere mare or des, bub en 
pecially in the large cities; and necoudly, the 
entire absouce frum or uominel valualion 
upon the tiax-liste. of tract cb saaigreeved 
farin lands. These twa faite are nolurions, 
aod result iu the pai Nyon the phetlders 
of the working farmer al tases that ebeuid 
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be paid or shared by laud speculators, city 
property holders and corpovations. 

We therefore confidently assert that, by 
taking all taxes from improvements, by re- 
moving all existing direct and indirect taxes, 
by assessing alllandat its full value, whether 
improved or unimproved, and by taxing all 
laud values to the extent of their rental 
value, the tuxes of the farmers of the third 
class also would be less than they are at 
present, and that they would for the first 
time get the full return of their labor. This 
is self-evident When we consider that under 
the single tax upon land values the farmer 
would pay no taxes whatever except the 

ent of his bare land, and that being based 

upon the natural advantages he enjoyed, he 
could always afford to pay. All this is more 
ably discussed in ‘Progress and Poverty” 
book 1X, chapter 111 

As to believing that the single tax isa cure 
for all ills the flesh is heir to, Henry George 
does not assert, nor has he ever asserted it. 
He does believe that the land monopoly is the 
greatest of all monopolies; and that it should 
be the first attacked; but the social benefits 
to be derived from an introduction of the 
single tax ure so numerous and so far reach- 
ing that even a partial enumeration of them 
seems indeed like setting up a claim for a 
panacea. 

And here is Mr. Dickson’s solution of the 
social questiou: “The remedy is restraint, 
pruning, regulation, not confiscation.” But 
this, instead of being a remedy, is exactly 
What we have been duing for centuries. No! 
decidedly other measures are necessary. 

First of all, we stop the restraining, prun- 
ing, regulating work of those unjust laws which 
take from one to give to another; which in vio- 
lation of the spirit of our Constitution create 
a privileged class. And after that we must 
give all the same opportunity to that element. 
lund, which is as much a matter of necessity 
to manas air. This will be doing justice: 
and this the single tax on land values will 
accomplish, by killing land speculation and 
practically restoring the land to the people, 
without disturbiog security of titles or tenure. 

New York. WILLIAM S. KaAHNWEILER, 


Herbert Spencer on Property. 


Mr. Spencer, in his chapter on ‘‘Property” 
in ‘Political Institutions,” thus sums up his 
conclusions. As they are perfectly in ac- 
cord with the ideas held by Mr. George and 
most single tax advocates, I copy the pas- 
sage for publication, It may be added that 
it, represents Mr. Spencer’s latest thought 
(1882) on the matter, and puts out of ques- 
tion his present attitude toward chapter IX 
of “Social Statcis:” 

Complete individualizaticn of ownership is 
an accompaniment of industrial progress. 
From the beginning, things identified as 
products of man’s labor are recognized as his; 
and throughout the course of civilization 
communal possession and joint housebold liv- 
ing have not excluded the recognition of a 
peculium obtained by individuai effurt. <Ac- 
cumulation of movables, privately possessed, 
urising in this way, increases as militancy is 
restrained by growing tudustrialism . .. 
the individualization of ownership, extended 
and made more definite by trading transac- 
tions undercontract, eventually affects the 
ownership of land. Bought and sold by 
measure and for mnoney, laud is assimilated 
in this respect to the personal property. pro- 
duced by labor; and thus becomes in general 
apprehension confounded with it. 

But there is reason to suspect that while 
private possession of tbhiugs produced by 
labor will grow even more definite and sacred 
than at present; the inhabited area, which 
cannot be produced by labor, will eventually 
be distinguished as something which may not 
be privately possessed. 

This coming at the close of «a chapter 
wherein he traces the changes in the idea of 
property in the past is very significant. And 
the great honor of showing how this change 
in the holding of land can be peacefully 
brought about belongs to the author of 
“Progress and Poverty,” and that Mr. 
Spencer has not recognized the great work 
of Mr. George is only another illustration of 
the fact that men are but meu and have their 
limitations no matter how great they are. 
Mr, Spencer has been my great teacher— 
verhaps my greatest, and [am not yet con- 
vinced that he is not with us on general lines, 

HAMLIN GARLAND. 





Why the American Flag in Not Seen On the 
Bens. 
New York World, 

Sv long as ships were built of wood, Ameri- 
cun ship building prospered, not because of 
the navigation laws, but because wooden 
ships could be built cheaper here, with our 
abundant timber, than abroad. But when 
iron took the place of wood in marine con- 
struction our ship building declined, because 
it costs wbout fifteen per cent more to build 
iron vessels here than in England. The 
reason is simply the tariff duties on all the 
raw materials used, and on nearly all the 
necessaries of life consumed by the mea en- 
gaged in the business, as well as upon their 
tools, machinery, ete. AS we cannot bduild 
iron ships except at a fatally extravagant 
cost wad cannot register ships built abroad 
with American monoy, it follows that we 
cunhot compete in the ocean carrying trade. 
Aguin, in order to make a profit, ships must 
carry cargoes both ways, but ip trading to 
bouth and Coutral America our ships cannot 
bring buck cargoes because the toings those 
coutrics have to sell are practically excluded 
—oxceph in the case of coffee und a few minor 
urbichen--by our barilt ews, 


The Cine dn che Kobus, 

Mro. Yung Wyle (house hunting)—What! 
Thirty doliarsa month for such a Mat as this; 
With such obuify, dark, little rooms! Why, | 
could hardly turn sound in them, But (look- 
ny pi the collage ure high, 

Mr. Wi. 'T. Cut(junitor)—Yeu ma'am; it don’t 
‘ant much Lo Hull upwarda, you sde, 
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LAND SPECULATION. 





A Religious Paper Concerned Lest Single 
4 Tux Mon Fall Inte Sin. 


In a recent number of the New York Inde. 
pendent appeared the following article: 


‘A BOLD, BARE, ENORMOUS WRONG.” 


We quote from Henry George: 

“The truth is, and from this truth there 
can be no escape, that there is and can be 
no just title to an exclusive possession of the 
soil, and that private property in Jand is a 
bold, bare, enormous wrong, like that of 
chattel slavery."—[“Progress and Poverty.” 
Book VIE, chapter 3. 

Who would suspect that the disciples of 
Henry George, while still under LUGE 
in his pha‘anstery, and with bis approval, 
wou'd enter into a land speculation, to get 
in extravagant “unearned increment,” by 
“a bold, bare, enormous wrong?’ And yet 
such is the fact and such the inconsistency. 

At the opening of the present summer it 
was suggested by one or two members of the 
Manhattan single tax clubthat a company 
sbould be formed among the members for the 
purpose of purebasing a tract of wild land in 
Sullivan county, to be used as a camping 
ground for the club members, and ultimately 
to be developed into a kind of single tax Cha- 
tauqua. The scheme contemplated an expen- 
diture of about $1,500 altowether. It was to 
be purely a subscription affair, withe ‘t any 
thought of profit, and it was propos that 
150 shares shovld be issued at) $10 each. 
About 80 shares were at once subseribed for, 
and a pavmentof $1 each having been called, 
Mr. Louis F. Post and two other gentlemen 
went to Sullivan county as a committee with 
power. These gentlemen, instead of purchias- 
ing the originally contemplated tract, chose 
another aud far more expensive one, for 
which they contracted to pay some 83,000. 
Mr. Post iuserted a lung editorial account of 
the purchase in Mr. George’s paper, THE 
STANDARD, io Which he spoke of the proposed 
iustitution as a sinele tax park. 

A company was at once organized, on the 
basis of a limited number of shares, at par 
value of 810 each, each share to carry with it 
the right of ownership in severalty of a villa 
site of one acre, on the banks of a lake round 
which it was proposed to form the settle- 
ment; no more shares to be issued at par to 
anybody, buta limited number to be at once 
sold at $20 per share, a second series to be 
afterward issued at $30; a third at $50, and 
so on, driving the price of the shares as high 
as mizht be found possible. No shareholder 
was to have-—20 matter what price he mht 
be charyved for bis stock—any more interest 
than an original subscriber at $10; that is, a 
Villa site of one acre for each share, and an 
undivided iuterest in the remaining land. 
THE STANDARD people who went in on the 
ground floor, and bought the tract for only 
two or three dollars an acre, are now selling 
it for $30 or $50, inaking a thousand per cent 
profit and mere of unearned increment out 
of their land speculation, an injustice on their 
theory, practiced on those who believe that 
private property in land isa sin, by those 
who teach them the doctrine so sharply put 
oy Henry George in his ‘‘Progress and Pov 
erty. 

“If chattel slavery be unjust, then is pri- 
vate property in land unjust. For let the 
circumstances be what they may—the owner- 
ship of land will always give the ownership 
of men.” Book VII, chap. 2. 

Wiliam T. Croasdale and Louis F. Post are 
the moving spirits of the euterprise, and 
Henry George, jr., is a shareholder. The 
whole scheme is justified upon the ground 
that until land speculation is abolished by 
law itis justifiable. Henry George himself 
has advecated this idea recently io THE 
STANDARD, encouragipg people to speculate 
in land and use the money obtained for the 
single tax cause, Perhaps this is what his 
enterprising scholars are doing, learning to 
gather the fruits of an iniquitous system, 
while denouncing it, with the intention of 
using their ill-gotten wealth so as to destroy 
it. Itisasif Paul had encouraged his dis- 
ciples to worship idols so as to destroy 
idolatry. Weclose with another apt quota- 
tion from the same able ivork: 

“To affirm the rightfulness of property in 

cland is toaffirm a clatin which has no war- 
rant ia nature.” Book VIL, chap. 1. 


The following isthe result of an inquiry 
for information concerning the company re- 
ferred to which was organized while Mr, 
George was in Europe: 


My Dear Mr. George: I have read the arti- 
cle in the Independent, and find it so full of 
errors and misrepresentations that the brief- 
est answer I can make is a simple recital of 
the actual facts, with which, as one of the 
original stockholders and the vice-president 
of the Merriewold park company, [ ain, of 
course, fumiliar. 

A number of members of the Manhattan 
single tax club did propose to buy a camp- 
ing ground. Our opponents have said so 
much of the ease with which land can be had 
that we thought it would be a good idea to 
get some it. None of us were inclined to goto 
Saratoga, and many of us were not even able 
to build a modern $10,000 log house in the 
Adirondacks, but if good land was selling at 
$l an acre in Sullivan county we thought we 
might be able to get enough to put a tent on, 
or perhaps a shanty, 

We sent a committee to see about it, and 
they could not find any land worth having 
at $l per acre. They did, however, find a 
tract of 1,500 acres at 83 per acre with which 
they were much pleased, aud they bought it. 
Of course they exceeded their authority asa 
committee, and so reported, offering to those 
who had chipped in $10 apiece to take it off 
their bands. This offer was declined by 
most of those interested. The committee at 
the same time reported that the shares would 

— pave to he sold ata higher price if the land 
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was to be developed so as to fit it for the 
highest use to which it could be put. 

The price was advanced to 820 a share to 
raise money for perfecting title, ete, and a 
few shares were sold. The price was then 
advanced to $30, and all offered at that price 
were promptly taken. Fivery dollar thus 
raised was put into improvements. The 
buildings were repaired, and comfortable 
camping arrangements made, so that some 
forty or fifty persons have been enabled to 
spend their vacations there cheaply. The 
property was thus further increased in value 
by actual expeuditure, and shares were sold 
at $40. Evers dollar thus received was ex- 
pended in improvements under my personal 
supervision. Guod roads bave been made, a 
substantial stoue bridge has been butt, aud 
the several hundred acres of park land for 
the common use of all the stockbolders has 
been partly cleared up. One great dwelling 
house has already been erected, and the 
company is about to improve its own butld- 
ings and ereet an ice house in order that it 
Inuy accommodate more people next year, 
while several of the stockholders have de- 
cided to build houses in the spring. The 
property is worth far more than it wasa 
few months ago because of these improve- 
ments, and its shares will soon command a 
higher price. Every dollar thus obtained 
will go into permanent improvements. When 
the stock is all sold, and several hundred 
summer homes have been built around a 
beautiful natural park, there will probubly 
remain a few hundred acres that can be sold 
ata profit to people who have taken no part 
in developing the property, but who will, as 
purchasers, share in its advantages. These 
profits will undoubtedly be divided among 
the men who have taken this piece of wild 
lund and prepared it for human babitation. 

No attempt has ever been made to connect 
this project with the single tax movement. 
Its promoters were single tax men, and they 
were disposed, foe the sake of pleasant asso- 
ciation, to give other single tax men the 
preference in the sale of shares. That is the 
whole connection. We think we are really 
doing as useful a thing as can be done under 
existing economical conditions. It is true 
we bought the land. We had to do either 
that or rent it, unless we proposed to viclate 
the law. Had we rented it, the fruits of our 
enterprise, along with the increment caused 
by our removal there, would have gone to 
the owner. We propose to keep both our- 
selves, but meanwhile we advocate our prin- 
ciples, and are more than ready to have 
them applied to the natural opportunity that 
we bold, and have so informed the assessors 
of the town of Forrestburg. Wherein are 
we inconsistent’ Ougbt we to have gone and 
taken whut land we wanted by force? Ought 
we to do without land? We can’t do that 
unless we die and get ourselves cremated. 
Like everybody else, we must have land. 
We must conform to the conditions imposed 
upon us by the folly of our fellow men, in 
order that we may continue to exist and 
work for the change we advocate in these 
conditions. Wa T. CROASDALE. 

New York, Oct. 7, 1889. 


Another Good Plan. 


BATH-ON-THE-Hupson, N. Y¥Y.—So many good 
suggestions have been udvanced for the prop- 
agation of our doctrines that I cannot refrain 
from presenting one to your readers, which if 
adopted aud carried out, cannot fail to create 
an interest where none exists now and in- 
crease our numbers: Let every single tax 
metnber supply himself with a copy of ‘Pro- 
tection or Free Trade.” Next let him vet five 
of his acquaintances in shop, lodge, church or 
wherever he can gel them, who have not read 
it, to pledge themselves to read it, If any of 
them chose to read it the second time all the 
better. Assoon us the first have read the 
book doubtless they will belp get up the uext 
club und so one lot after another can be 
formed. Of course judgment must be used in 
the selection of the clubs, 

This will create an interest in the subject 
and many will nov be satisfied until they have 
investigated the subject farther and will 
eagerly read ‘‘Progress und Poverty.” After 
three or four clubs have read the book it will 
be an easy matter to form a single tax club 
and to circulate other literature. Wherever 
I golf advise those 1 converse with on the 
subject to read the buok, and a number have 
not only followed my advice but have thanked 
me forit. Who will be the first totry the 
plan? Itis cheap and effective end can only 
resultin good, Ihave begun, Fullow suit, 

MATTHEW KIOIRSCH. 

What De Quincey Thought of Ricarda, 
From ©The Confess ons of an English Oplum Kater.” 

At length, in 1819, a friend in Edinburgh 
sent me down Mr. Ricardo’s book, and re- 
curring to my own prophetic anticipation of 
the advent of some legislator for this science 
(political economy), LI said, before 1 had 
finished the first chapter, “Thou art the man!” 
Could it be that an Englishinan, and he not 
iu academic bowers, but oppressed by mer- 
cantile and senatorial cares, had accom- 
plished what all the universities of Europe, 
and a century of thought, had failed even tu 
advance by one hair's breadth. All other 
writers bad been crushed and overlaid by 
the enormous weights of facts and docu- 
ments; Mr. Ricardo had deduced, a priori, 
from the understanding itself, laws which 
first gave aray of light into the unwieldly 
ebaos of materials. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The Single Tax Question Persisting in Bobs 
bing Up Betore Pariinment—Other Enters 
esting Notes, 

In one of your June numbers [ notice the 
statement that the single tux was in oper- 
ation in this eoiony, which hud been gener- 
ally circulated in the States, was not true 
and that a bill embodying the principles of 
the single tax had been passed by the lower 
but thrown out by the upper house. 

The fucts of the case are these: We have 
aland tax in force in the colony, but it is 
only Igd. (one cent) in the pound, not by any 
means enough to be termed the single tax, 
We ure working away to get it increased to 
three pence in the pound, and a correspond- 
ing amount of tuxation taken off tea, culTee, 
sugar, and similar products of industry. 

A bill—the municipal corporations amend- 
ment bill—which include’? a clause to levy 
taxation for local purposes on the unimproved 
value of the land insteud of on land and 
buildinvs as at present was carried last ses- 
sion through our lower house, but was rejected 
by the upper chamber, which is composed 
mostly of representatives of property. It is 
being brought forward again this session, 
and we earnestly trust it will pass, as it will 
be a big step onwards in the great movement. 

Our local Taxation reform club had 10,000 
copies of Mr. Henry George’s speech at Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne, England, printed in patmph- 
let form, and the Adelaide taxation reform 
club are doing similarly with Mr. George's 
speech before the Financial reform associa- 
tien at Liverpool, and the latter speech will 


also uppear in extenso in the Register aud 
Evening Journal, our leading morning and 
eveuing papers. 


Mr. Birks, our president, lectures on the 


cood subject whenever and wherever he gets 
an opportunity and our members are all work- 
ing quietly and steadily for the good cause, 
by circulatingthe literature and discussions, 
and we find it is slowly and steadily gaining 


ground, BK. LE MESURIER, 
Hon. sec’y Port Adelaide taxation reform 
league. 


A Visit to the Cincinuatl Clab. 

CINCINNATI, Olno, Sept. 27.—In response to 
the urcent invitation of our husband—who ts 
such a thoroughly converted single tax man 
that there is not one speck of unoccupied 
space where his prohibitiontst wife can get in 
her work—we visited the charming club room 
of the single tax men in Cincinnati on their 
‘at home” evening. They have established 
the very pleasant custom of receiving their 
friends one evening in every month, and they 
entertain with music, recitations, and a little 
sleig¢ht-of- hand performance—very jolly and 
enjoyable. Dr. De Beck, the leading spirit, 
impressed one as a small bundle of nerves 
and sensibilities, with plenty of Latin, con- 
siderable ancient history, and noend of ideas, 
dressed in exquisite taste. His eyes glance 
through gold rimmed glasses, that add dig- 
nity to his appearance. One thing struck 
your correspondent as w step in the right 
direction; it was the preseutation of a circu- 
lar to the club by the Rev. Dr. Foster, chal- 
lenging the clergy of Cincinnati to meet 
the members of the single tax club 
in debate on this question, claiming 
that the single tax men have the bible for 
their position. If single taxers are right the 
clergy who opposed, he declared, must be 
wrong and the question must be debated and 
conclusions reached. He concluded by offer- 
ing to pay expenses of a hall and other neces- 
sities for successfully conducting the debate. 
1 would like to see the faces of several minis- 
ters I can think of now, when they receive 
this challenge. The evening altogether at 
the club was @ very agreeable one. The 
members of the club evidently belonged to 
the cultured circles of our city. 

Success to all elfYurts to broaden and extend 
the plane of liberal and enlightened thought, 
and as the single tax club seems to invite dis- 
cussion of their views and offer opportunities 
tu learnand grow wise, they must be accepted 
us amoung the valued public educators. 

Mary L. WriGHt, 


Farming in Southwest Texan, 


Suixer, Tex.—L ama farmer and as such 
desire to say a few words in your paper on 
the tenant system in the agricuitural districts, 
Lam not a renter, por have f lived on a 
rented place longer than six mouths in iy 
life, but on the contrary have several renters 
onimy farm paying me annually from S100 to 
§ID0 therefor. Tt would seem then that I 
should) be interested in) perpetuating the 
tenant system); but f think Pum the better able 
to see the evil of it, and if 1 did not think the 
single tux wouid lessen that evil Pshbould not 
be soinuechin favor of it, TE have seen for 
any years opposed to jand monopoly aad 
have coutended that legislation should) en- 
courage meu to own the land they cultivate, 
and by levying wn extra taux on all land 
rented or held in large tracts. But after 
reading “Progress and Poverty” through the 
second tine and then reading all the other 
books published by Henry George, | found 
myself fully convinced that the single tux 
was the great remedy und J keep 
those works loaned out to my neighbors. 
All who bave read them have been con- 
vinced of the truth they contain. 








There is 
one feature of the tenant system | have 
never scen discussed—that is, u man renting 
land is pot identified witn 4 country like one 
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that feels that he has a personal interest in 
the soil he tills, and we cannot expect him 
to tuke an interest’ in maintaining the fer- 
tility of the soil nor in the political affairs of 
his government. But if all meu were inter- 
ested in land and all taxes collected direct 
from land, it does seem to me we might be 
getting our government on a firm founda- 
tion. Lhave been in Texas nearly thirty-six 
years, tud only once out of ita few days in 
that time, and it is only since the confeder 
abe war that the tenant system hus been in 
existence to any considerable extent in this 
state, but now even here in southwest Texas 
lands are so high that the average farm 
renter can hardly hope te be able to secure 
awecomfortable home to die iy and I fully 
realize thavif Ehud to start now as [ did at 
the close of the war LT couldn't with 
the sume exertion accomplish as much, 
And things pet harder and harder year by 
year. Lalso realize how much more L might 
have necomplished if all my exertion could 
have been expended in producing: something 
that would have added to my own and my 
family’s comnfort and happiness and to the 
benefit of my fellow mun instead of all being 
putin land, which has certainly brought no 
benetit to the class that most needs help, 
and L do believe if the selling value of land 
were obliterated as slavery was abolished, 
that by the time as many years passed as 
have passed since negro slavery was 
wbolished we would have us much values ia 
property of the production of man as we 
how have with land values included, and 
here I will say that | believe the south fully 
realizes that the abolition of negro slavery 
has been wv blessing to us. 
R, B. HoLcinawortd 


The Quiet Workers. 


Boston, Oct. 3.—You can see by this bill 
for our next single tax lecture that we 
are notinactive. also send you this signed 
petition more to show you that what you 
have been saying in ‘THk STANDARD of the 
quiet work thatis going on is correct, aud 
just as you state it—that the leaven is work- 
ing surely, if quietly. 

Mr. Gi. works type-setting beside me. He 
took a stroll in the suburbs one day, not feel- 
ing very well, about two years ago. In his 
stroll, and not baving anything particular to 
de, he stopped at an auction sale of land; 
$10 down, the rest on mortgage, were the 
terms. Luck was with him, und he bid for 
and got one lot. A short while after, lo, and 
behold, the officials of this enlightened bub 
of the universe informed him that they in- 
tended to put a street through his land, or, to 
be more exact, that one side of it was to be 
tuken by the city to make a street. Lv was 
done, and the city paid him well for what 
was taken, He then sold what was left, and 
inall cleared some $600) Ina joking way I told 
him that that money was not really his, that 
he had not earned it, but that, under the exe 
istiny order of things, 1 did not blame him to 
take advantaye of the opportunity offered 
him. tHetold me I was crazy. Here are al- 
tnost his exact words: ‘Jack, you ure wu good 
fellow, and probably mean right, but you 
and Henry George don't know everything, 
und you must let the restof us know a little.” 
Well, my friend G. took sick; was laid up for 
six months. Of course as a friend, and as 
chairmiun of the office, E visited him. As he 
was vetting better b asked him as a personal 
favor—in fact I begeed of him—to read 
“Progress and Poverty,” and to please me 
he did. L- lent him one. He got well and 
came to work again, He liked the book and 
its urguments very well, aud) commenced at 
once to take THe SraNnpArb, and has con- 
tinued to do so fora year. Jb then lent him 
“Property in Land.” When he finished that, 
nod Lasked him how he liked it, about bis 
only remark was: *fThe poor duke.” Then Ll 
Jonned him the “Land Question.” knew it 
did not please bim to say so, but this was his 
remark to me three months ago: “Jack, I 
finshed your book last night, and as Ll was 
cettiny into bed L just wished that somebody 
wbout the size of John L. Sullivan was neur 
enough to kick me, tu think L should grow to 
be 40 years old, and think myself smart, and 
to buve believed anyone ought to own land 
ws they do at present.” You can see I felt 
pretty good just then, Well, Lhave seat his 
signature to Mr. Croasdale, as Ihave about a 
hundred others, but this one ] send to you to 
tell you this story. Mr. HL isa neighbor of 
Mr. G., and just spoke to bun about the single 
tux. He told G he wasa lunatic, just as G. 
told ned was crazy. G. told him that was 
just what he had said) to me, and that that 
was no urgument atvall He got him te read, 
and Lnow seud you his signature too, and { 
hope you can feel a tittle of the pride [do in 
sending: it, JOHN LAVIB, 

See. Dorchester 8, ‘T. C, 


meee ata tee tee 


A gentleman writing to Henry George from 
Toronto, Canada, declaring this full adbesion 
ty the single tux says: 


You may remember when here five years 
ugo having w fool introduced to you in the 
vestibule ot the Royal hotel, which said fool 
tried tu convince you that what was needed 
Wis not the single tax, but the Torrens sys- 
tem of land trausfer. [ was that fool, 


A little later | read “The Land Question,” 
Since then [huve read every work of yours 
L could get, and am now waiting itapatieatly 
for that primer of political economy. 
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JUDGE MAGUIRE HONORED. 
TENDERED A PUBLIC DINNER UNDER 
THE AUSPICES OF SINGLE TAX 
MEN OF NEW YORK 
AND BROOKLYN, 


A Thougtrfal Speech by the Guest—Felfcit- 
ous Remarks by Willinm T. Cronaduatle, 
Louts . Post, W. J. Atkinson, A. Je 
Wolf, Juson Hinman, Antonio M. Motina, 
Thomas G. Shenrman, John De Witt 
Warner and Charies W. Boone—lHenry 
George Presides, 

About one hundred centlemen sat down to 
table atthe public dinner in honor of Hon. 
James G. Maguire of San Francisca, on 
Thursday, Oct. 3. The dinner, which was 
in every particular satisfactory,was given at 
Hotel de ’ Europe, 237 East 14th street. The 
speeches Were substantially as follows, Mr. 


_ Croasdale starting off: 


William T. Cronsdate. 


There seeins to be a general disposition to 
connect Judzve Maguire with feline matters 
(Laughter.) His name is not Thomas, it is 
James; and yet some man in this room wrote 
mea letter in which he states, “You bet I 
will come; I waut to see the father of the 
cat.” (Laughter.) He is not the father of 
any cat; his name ic James, I tell you. (Re- 
newed laughter and applause.) Mr. Croas- 
dale thereupon read some more letters of re- 
gret, and said he had received mauy others 
of like tenor. He thus continued: 

If there had been any toasts this evening I 
would have chosen for myself “Practical 
Work,” simply because I did not want to 


talk of practical work, and I notice a man 


never does talk about the thing he is called 
on to speak about. (Laughter.) The thing 
that I particularly wanted to speak about 
was “Religious Enthusiasm.” (Laughter.) 
You fellows do not think I amin earnest 
about that, but I believe as firmly iu it as 
any one. The hope for the future of our 
cause lies in the conviction of its earnest ad- 


.vocates, that through the operation of our 


principles is to come the emancipation of 
man from the thralldom into which he has 
been thrown by his own folly. I believe asa 
motive power it is absolutely essential, but I 
believe tbat religious enthusiasm is like 
steam in other respects. You see a train 
moving along with wonderful power—driven 
by this mighty power of steam, and then you 
see it come toa stand still. Hitherto it has 
been in rapid motion with the noise that 
comes from the whirling of a great body 
through space, but when the machine stops 
and the train comes to a stand still, then you 
hear nothing but the whizz of escaping steam. 
Religious enthusiasm, uncontrolled by com- 
mon sense, is nothing but an infernal fizz 
which does no good to its possessor or any- 
body else. (Lauchter.) As a practical man 
I want to see religious enthusiasm main- 
tained, but I want to see it contined in a cylin- 
der and made to do the work, and not left to 


. make an infernal fizz to merely distract the 


people that have work to do. 


The Chairmau—Judge Maguire has told me 
that he took two lotsin trade for a fee—a five 
bundred dollar fee, andthe man had only one 
hundred dollars and gave him two lots for 
the balance. Those two lots are now worth 
$850 apiece. Mr. Post, lately of Sullivan 
county, will now give hisopinion. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

Louis F. Post. 


I don’t know what these two lots 
have to do with me. (A voice, “Lots.” 
Laughter.) If Judge Maguire will introduce 
me to thatclient of his I shal] be happy. I 
suppose what Mr. George had in mind was 
the great “land speculation” that I have been 
engaged in. I want to say frankly that I 
came here utterly unprepared to say any- 
thing. Ithought the chairman would make 
an elaborate speech, and that would be re- 
sponded to by the guest of the evening, and 
if I could find something to hitch on to it—~why 
I would find it. Now Ihave found it. Land 
those other single tax men interested with 
me are not interested in any land speculation 
at all; we have undertaken to improve a wild 
park, up there in Sullivan county, of about 
fifteen hundred acres, and every acre of it is 
occupied and in use; we have got a bouse or 
two and even a burn upon it, but wealso have 
some of the most magnificent forest trees 
that you ever looked upon, and if you stand 
on one of the ridges there you will see little 
clumps of future shade trees that we are now 
cultivating and which we expect will shade 
our children, (Laughter and applause.) And 
then we are cultivating raspberries and 
blackberries, and there is nothing that we are 
not cultivating there according to the philo- 
sophy that anyone cultivating land, however 
situated, is using it, (Laughter and ap 
plause. ) 

Y suppose there are a creat many here who 
feel interested to know why Judge Maguire 
has come to be spoken of as the father of tne 
cat, There area numberof men present bere 
to-night who were present at the time when 
the judge told that story. dT wall tell it very 
brielly, for Lknow itis a ereat strain upon a 
Min’s Modesty to relate a good story that he 
(Laughton) Me. 


Post then repeated the story of the cut 
familiar to ull single tax men, 





yourselves. 
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Chairman—Mr, Atkinson of Philadelphia 
will sry something for Pennsylvania. 


W. J. Atkinson. 


Mr. Chairman, I protest for the second 
time against being called on to represent 
Pennsvivania. I am by birth a New Jersey- 
man, and if any Penusylvanian were present 
he would tell you that a Jerseyman knows as 
little about Peunsylvania as Congress about 
religion. You know when Mark Twain was 
private secretury to Senator Nve of Nevada 
a petition from certain clergymen, praying 
for the incorporation of the Methodist church 
of the state of Nevada, was given to him to 
answer, He wrote to Rev. John Halifax and 
others: 

Gentlemen—You will have to ¢o to the 
state legislature about that speculation of 
yours—congress don’t kuow anything about 
religion. But don’t be in « rush to go there, 
because this scheme in wu new country isn’t 
expedieut—in fact, i’s ridiculous. Your re- 
ligious people there are too feeble in intellect, 





in morality, in piety—in everything, pretty 


much. Youcan’t issue stock on an incor- 
poration of that kind, anyhow, and if you 


did, the other denominations would “bull it” 


wnad “bear it,” and “sell it short” and break 
itdown. They would try to do just what 
they do with your mines out there—make al! 
the world believe it was “wildcat.” You 
should do nothing to bring a sacred thing 
into disrepute. You ought to be ashamed of 
I think you close your petition 
with the words: “And we will ever pray.” 
I think you had better—you need to do it. 
Very truly, ete., Mark Twain, 
for James W. Nye, U.S. senator. 


One thing, however, I do know of Pennsyl- 
vania, there are now many men there ready 


and aoxious to welcome Judge Maguire 
heartily, both for bis own sake and as the 
representative of the single tax men of Cali- 
fornia. 


As for Pennsylvania’s condition, it reminds 


me of two men who met over on Chestnut 
street the other day and talked about as 
follows: 


“G-go-good m-m-morning, M-mr, A.” 
“G-go-good m-m-morning, M-mr. B.” 
‘‘M-m-mister A-a, w-why d-don’t y-you g- 


g-go to D-d-dr. Qu-Qu-Quack and g-g-g-g-get 
cu-cu-cured of y-your s-stammering?’ 


“W-w-why, M-mr. B, is, is he g-good? 

“(- g-go-goo-good! w-w-w-why h-h-he c-c- 
c-cu-cured m-m-m-me!? 

And so poor, patient, plodding Pennsly- 
vauia, points to protection and with stam- 
mering tongue still insists “I-it c-cu-cured 
m-me!” But we have in Pennsylvania many 
men who know that as to cure stammering it 
is necessary to cut the ligature that binds 
the tongue, so to cure our halting, half 
paralyzed industries it is only necessary to 
free trade from the tariff cords that binds it. 


en 


The Chairman—I will now call upon Mr. 
Hinman, of the Reform club, for a few words. 
(Applause. ) 





Jason Hinman. 


The work of the Reform club in the state of 
New York is not the work that you are en- 
gagedin. Whatever my own rotions may 
be about tho single tax, make it my business 
now to do everything I can to induce people 
to see that a lower tariff is what they want. 
When they see that perhaps thev will see the 
difference between a lower tariff and a higher 
tariff, and then perhaps they will see the dif- 
ference between a low tariff and free trade. 
After that perbaps they will see something 
else. What you teach them, then, is your 
business, none of mine. The first thing to do 
now is to get in the small end of the wedge 
and see how it works, and our business just 
now in this state is in making a canvass which 
will tell us something about every voter iu 
the state outs de of the fifteen largest cities; 
tell us their business or occupation, their 
politics, what they think about the tariff, 
what their tariff interests are, and whether 
they are men governed by the Grand Army 
machine. Then we shall know how to appeal 
tothem. That work is going forward very 
rapidly, and out of the seven auadred and 
fifty thousand actual voters, we now have 
on record in our <ffice nearly two hundred 
thousand, and we will get tLe remainder be- 
fore the Ist of January. We shall know how 
to appeal to them then, and can give them 
the arguments that we hope will induce them 
to cast their votes in favor of a lower tariff. 
Then we will give them an object lesson. 
Talking principles is all very well; it means 
somethiug sometimes, but there are a greut 
miupy men Who do not care anything about 
principles to whom you cannot appeal on 
that ground atall. But give them an object 
lesson and they will grasp’ it at once. Tbat 
is what tariff reformers intend to do, and we 
hope you will not find fault with us for pro- 
posing to do that work in that way. 1 be- 
lieve that is the way it is to be done. As 
Puck says, “What fools these mortals be.” 
Tbe only way you can teach them anything 
is to make them feel it, and when these men 
feel the difference between low tariff and 
high tariff you can tell them something about 
single tax. (Applause.) 


Seeman 


The Chairman—Now I want to call upon a 
representative of another class of workers, 
the men of the single tax club, the men who 
sturted the cart-tuil campaign, Mr, A, J. 
Wolff, the chairman of that committee, will 
say u few words. 


Aid, Wolll. 
T can only say this, Mr. Chairman, that as 





a) bumble representative, as lam, and alate. 
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been moved by a desire to do something. 
Now, we bave all been talking. We all be- 
lieve inthe single tax, and we all talk to 
each other. What I wantto do isto talk to 
the people. (Applause and cries of “Hear, 
hear.”) Now, we of the Manhattan single 
tax club have in a very modest way been 
attempting to talk to the people. We bave 
been giving them object lessons. We have 
been calling for the men who are not orators, 
who are not declaimers, but who can go to 
the people on a simple statement of facts, 
who can call their attention to the deplor- 
able condition in which they are situated, 
and show how they are descending, step by 
step, into a condition of absolute slavery. 
We take the position that this eause is just 
as sacred, is infinitely more important to the 
American people than the abolition of the 
siavery of the black man; itis the abolition 
of the slavery which is impending over the 
white man. (Applause.) 

I simply wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
we have been met by a response on the part 
of the people, upon the part of the people 
who are supposed to be the most ignorant, 
the most degraded, the most poverty stricken, 
thatis absolutely amazing. We are not a 
club of rich men, as you know, sir; we are 
all workers. Our club isa very humble or- 
ganization. Wecontribute but ten cents a 
week. The club has never contributed more 
than ten dollars to this organization. All 
the rest of the funds has come from volun- 
tary contributions. Butin spite of that we 
have addressed in four weeks more than ten 
thousand people, and we bave met with a re- 
spouse that is simply amazing. The people 
have understood the sinvle tax. We have 
proved one thing beyond auy question, and 
that is that this matter of political economy 
is not the mysterious thing which the teach- 
ers of political economy try to make it. Po- 
litical economy is a thing which any people, 
even in the humblest circumstances, can 
understand, and we are getting to them in 
exactly that spirit. Wecall upon a man who 
is a plasterer, a carpenter, a bricklayer, ora 
machinist to state his idea of the single tax 
from his own standpoint. We do not deal 
in highfalutin language, but are satisfied in 
going straight io the very fundamental prin- 
ciples of the whole matter. 

And I say this, gentlemen, that it won't 
take much money for a concerted movement 
of this kind throughout this country. That is 
the remarkable thing about it. It costs us 
six dollars a night for each truck we send 
out. We address every night not less than 
two thousand people, and we are met with 
cheers and enthusiasm. People tollow us 
from station to station. It simply shows 
that there is a responsive feeling in the 
minds of the masses. It only needs an intel- 
ligent appeal to their intelligences to awaken 
it. Then we will have the peaceful revolu- 
tion that we want. (Applause.) 

The Chairman—I would like to call upon 
our good friend from whom we have not 
heard for a long time—Antonio M. Molina, 


Avtoulo M. Molina, 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—In the name 
of the Spanish Americans, I thank you for 
calling upon me to-night. Sixteen so-called 
representatives of Spanish America have 
come to this country to devise, if they oun, 
a plan to ft in with that humbug, protection- 
ism. I tell you, gentlemen, the Spanish 
Americans are absolutely free traders. They 
are not protectionists because they like North 
Americans, and they want to have free in- 
tercourse with them. They are not protec- 
tionists. Why should they be rrotectionists? 
You have goods that they wantin exchange 
for goods they have and you want. They 
have commenced to exchange goods which 
you do not produce for those they do not pro- 
duce, and they do not want any custom houses 
atall. Spanish Americans are also for the 
single tax, because the land of Spanish Ameri- 
ca is ia the hands of a few individuals, and 
they are only beggars by reason of that in- 
iquity. They want to be free. (Applause.) 


The Chairman: About sixteen yearsagoI first 
met Judge Maguire, when, not long from the 
blacksmith’s forge, he was taking bis seat for 
the first time in the California legislature. 
His course since then bas been onward and 
upward until there is no man on the Pacific 
coast to-day wh» stands firmer in public re- 
spect. One of the first of single tax men, he 
has always been a firm one, and hus always 
been ready to go to the front and to do what 
he could for the cause. 

1 kuow the pleasantest thing we can do for 
our friend to-night is to tell him how the ball 
is moving with us, For my part I am free to 
say that every day, as it passes, gives me 
stronger hope that our triumph is not far off. 
(Applause. ) 

When Judge Maguire came east before, 
and at the Academy of Music made that mag- 
nificent speech in which he brought out the 
cat that has become so well known, we were 
engaged in an independent political move- 
ment, We resolved shortly after that to do 
what we could to help the national party 
that, even in a wavering, timi:| way, was 
beginning to raise the banner of freedom. 
Tu that campaigu we stood as be stood—for 
Grover Cleveland, (Cheers.) We stood ax 
he stood, avowed free traders, umong men 
who were a little bit afraid to utter the word 
free trade, I think wecun say to him that 


the result of that action bus been good; that 
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our cause has been progressing faster than 
ever before; that on every hand wecan see 
that our ideas are permeating the minds of 
men. I think we can say that for New York. 
And I want you men around this table to 
speak as far as you can of your own experi- 
ence, in your own localities, and through 
Judge Maguire, to send to our brethren on 
the Pacific a message of greeting and cheer. 
(Applause, ) 
James G. Maguire. 


Thad no idea that cat story would make 
me world famous. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) Nor am I the father of that cat. 
I am only the boy who tied that cat’s tail to 
the land monopoly’s cat’s tail and threw 
them both over the line (laughter and ap- 
pjause), and they started to clawing in ter- 
rible shape, aud the way the fur has been 
fiving ever since isa caution. (Laughter.) 

I have been asked to say something special- 
ly about the work in which we are engaged 
upon the Pacific coast, and I am pleased to 
report progress there—steady, constant, 
gratifying progress all over the Pacific coast, 
not alone in San Francisco, to which my work 
is principally confined, but in the north and 
in the south; indeed in the city of Portland 
they boast of a club and of a movement thi 
rivals, if it does not excel, the San Francisco 
club, which is the oldest single tax club in 
the world. (Applause.) [helped Mr. George 
to organize it in 1877. We hold public meet- 
ings every Sunday evening in a hall that 
accommodates about three hundred visitors, 
About three evenings out of four we are 
obliged to turn people away, after the seats 
in the hall have all been filled and as many 
as public ordinances will permit are allowed 
to stand in the aisles and passages. Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearman of New York (applause) 
favored us, a few weeks avo, with a visit 
and with a magnificent address upon the 
single tax. His presence, his ‘national repu- 
tation as a lawyer and a speaker, brought to 
us a great pumber of persons who are not in 
the habit of attending sincle tax meetings, a 
Jarge number of lawyers especially, and 
among them I am pleased to say he made a 
most profound impression, and that we ex- 
pect soon to have some of the prominent 
lawyers of San Francisco, who were prev- 
iously against us, to unite with us in active 
labor for the cause. (Applause. ) 

The chairman has stated that a couple of 
town lots in San Francisco were forced upon 
measafee. I would much have preferred 
to have received the $400. 

I positively declare, so long as the people 
of the United States maintain a public rey- 
enue system which puts a premium upon the 
purchase of and speculation in land, which 
compels men to purchase their %irthright for 
a market price, and to secure for their chil- 
dren by purchase their natural share of God's 
bounty, itis the privilege, it is the duty, of 
every man,in obedience to that public policy, 
to proceed to protect himself as best he may. 
(Applause. ) 

I do not believe in the system which makes 
it necessary, but so long as the people, asa 
matter of public policy, uphold that system 
and give no alternative, I say to every single 
tax man: ‘‘Get your share of the bounty of 
nature as best you may, and whenever 
you can make anvthing within the law 
which evidences the policy adopted by 
the public, do it.” At the same time, 
working for the natural rights, for the 
cause of natural justice, I am free to 
say I would prefer that to anything that I 
can lay up under the present system for my- 
self or children. (Applause.) I am prepared 
to surrender every foot of land which I hold 
which is not in actual and profitable use by 
me the moment that the people determine to 
adopt a system which will place my children 
securely upon a basis of absolute equality 
with respect to natural opportunities with 
every other man and woman. I would rather 
leave them that assurance, that chance in 
the world, so secure that it could never be 
taken from them, than to leave them un in- 
heritance of millions, the possession of which 
would be an inducement to dissipation and 
squandering and idleness and worthlessness, 

Before his death Charles Mackay, observ- 
ing the conditions of society in his time and 
country (Eugland), wrote: 

Great thoughts are heaving in the world’s 
wide breast; 

The time is laboring with a mighty birth; 

the old idols fal); 
Men wander up and down in wild unrest, 

And signs of chinge preparing for the 

world brood over all. 

Do not existing conditions verify the words 
and predictions of Mackay at that time? Do 
not all thinking men contemplate some very 
radical change in social conditions within 
the near future? Do not all the social symp- 
toma of the present time indicate it; the so- 
cial discontent so universal, the organization 
of extensive trusts and combinations in buai- 
ness uffairs, the organization of labor unions 
and societies with their strikes, boycotts, 
lockouts, blacklists; society dividing into 
classes, und the classes at war with each 
other, each devending largely upon superior 
organization to maintain its position against 
the other! Do not these things indicate a 
widespread disaffection and widespread 
desire on the part of the masses at 
least for something which they regard as 
substantial justice! If discontent be so wide- 
spread as these symptoms would indicate, is it 
not morally certuin that a social upheaval of 
some kind is sure to come within the near 
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Future? What change shall be accepted by 
the people can hardly be predicted by any 
man of any school at this time. The desire 
with me and with you would naturally be 
father to the belief that our own remedy 
for the injustice which we recognize as so 
universal should be adopted, but there can 
be no certainty of that, although I believe 
that the times are auspicious for the adoption 
of the single tax asa fiscal measure of all 
civilized governments soon enourh to avert 
the awful calamity to which civilization is 
tending with giant’s strides. (Applause.) 

That tendency towards centralization and 
combination, the elimination of the individual 
and the substitution of the organization in 
every branch and department of social and 
industrial life is leading with rapid strides to 
state socialism. [ want to be understood as 
not cavilling at the state socialists; but I am 
in principle and in sentiment deeply and ear- 
nestly opposed to the whole scheme of siate 
socialism. (Applause. ) 

These things are all tending towards a ori- 
‘sis which is much closer than most people are 
willing to believe, toward a time when we 
must determine whether individuality shal] 
continue to be preserved or whether individ- 
uals shall sink to the standard of mere 
automatons or machines, guided and con- 
trolled as bodies by rulers selected and not 
by themselves acting individually and inde- 
pendently in the most ordinary affairs of life. 
Society cannot go on as it is now constituted. 
It. must either remove the injustice which has 
‘created all of these heart burnings and dis- 
sensions among the different classes of men, 
or it must be resolved entirely into the 
automaton svstem which the socialists advo- 
cate. (Apnlause.) 

There is but one movement in the civilized 
world to-dav that deals with these social 
questions rationally, and proposes by a sim. 
ple method of legislation to preserve all that 
is good in modern civilization and eliminate 
all that is bad. (Applause.) That movement 
tis the single tax movement now s0 happily 
‘and so rapidly growing throuchout the 
world, And after all, what are the evils in 
the system? Simply that some men complain 
because thev are not getting their fair share 
of the wealth which their labor applied to 
natural resources produces; thatin a world 
which possesses ample resources to support 
in comfort a hundred times its present popu- 
lation, tn countries with natural resources un- 
developed and untouched, men are excluded 
from the lands and from the opportunities 
for self emplovment which would make 
them self sustaining. They are driven 
into the market place to seek  em- 
ployment in competition with their fel. 
lows, helplessly bidding against them and 
offering to take their places for smaller and 
smaller shares of the products of their labor. 
That this conditio.. of helplessness, that this 
condition of industrial slavery is unjust and 
wrong and destructive, is universally appre- 
ciated, but the remedv has been pointed out. 
only by the advocates of this particular 
measure. We say the present system of so- 
efety is good enouch if natural resources are 
held open to all men upon exactly the same 
terms at all times (applause); that the land 
of this world, 1s different from any other 
form of property in the world, or recognized 
in the world in that it isthe source from 
which alllife is drawn. That it was given 

equally for all men, not of any one genera- 
tion, but of all generations from the begin- 
ning to the end; and that it 1s not equality of 
of wealth, as the socialists demand, which is 
yequired to make our conditions perfect or 
satisfactory. It is simply an equality of op- 
portunities that is wanted. (Applause.) We 
propose to accomplish that equality in pre- 
cisely the same way the courts of equity 
have, from the dawn of equity jurisprudence 
down to the present time, been accomplish- 
ing it, upon a smalier scale, between persons 
_ equglly interested in landed estates. 

If an estate cf ten thousand acres of land 
were left toten children, and if after they 
had all attained their majority they should 
all decide to hold it in common and not to 
segregate, some of tbem desiriug to use it 
and some of them desiring to follow occupa- 
tions that would call them away from the 
land, justice and equity would wecree that 
each of those co-owners occupyil : the land 
should pay the rental value of it {ur use, and 
that, after paving the expenses incident to 
the administration of the estate, each mem- 
ber of the family, having an equal right in 
the land, should have precisely his share of 
the value of its use, and among them ‘the 
users Would get back their share. We pro- 
pose simply to take the entire rental of land 
by taxation, and then no man shall live 
without performing his share of the service 
necessary to maintain him in the world, 
simply sitting down and collecting tribute 
from his brother for allowing that brother 
the privilege of exercising his natural right 
of making a living from the goil, Applause.) 

The founders of this republic b!ieved that 
the very conditions existing in this country, 
the inexhaustibility of lands, the means of 
independent employment would rear, as it 
did rear for the first three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, the most magnificent and independent 
yace of human beings on the face of the 
earth, They thought we might all stand 
forth and be called free men, with free 
tongues and free hands, firm feet planted 
firmly on the soil; but, alas! our country is 
now rearing a class of men who regard 
themselves as natural serfs, and that condi- 








tion can only be changed by re-cstublishbing 
the natural opportunities which latd tmonop- 
oly, encouraged asitis by the laws of our 
own making and of their making, has de- 
stroyed, and which isso rapidly degrading, 
the institutions of our country. 
The measure of justice proposed by the 
single tax advocates will, I believe, remedy 
every just complaint. It is the only 
thing which will produce penceable trans- 
formation and absoltite” restoration of 
all individual rights, and which will pre- 
vent these deep and terrible contests 
known as. strikes, which had some 
manifestations of violence here in 1877, and 
elsewhere on many other occasions; the only 
thing that will prevent the enactment ona 
broader scule of all the horrors of that carni- 
val of fire and blood known in history as 
the French revolution. Although there had 
been symptoms manifested, they care in 
France suddenly, with terrible and shocking 
effect. Suddenly the free booters of Paris 
were started, they arose,they dragged the de- 
graded purple through the town, rolled it in 
the dust and taught the nations near and 
fara mighty lesson. 
But I believe that the change we expect 
will come peacefully. I believe that the 
proofs which we are calmly presenting to the 
world will be accepted; tnat there will bea 
disposition to reorganization of all our social 
institutions, to maintain the good and to cast 
out the bad. That 
Not on swords or spears will be the reliance 
of the coming years; 

Not by the cannon’s mouth shall truth pro- 
vlaim her mighty mission; 

Not in blood and flame inscribe her lessons on 
the book of time; 

Her strongest lessons sball be words sublime; 

Her arms thoughts, her banuers printed 
sheets; 

Her captains voices crying in the streets, 

“The earth is good and bountiful and fair; 

Her bounties ure the equul share of all her 
children.” 


This will define the new era 
The Chairman—-Tbomas G. Shearman will 
be the next speaker. 


Thomas G. Shearman. 


Mr. Robert P. Porter, when he was still 
editor of the New York Press, and on the 
Sunday following the late presidential elec- 
tion, did me the honor to ask for predictions 
for the future. And one of the predictions 
that I made was that the new administration 
was so heavily committed that it could not 
stop the pension leak until it had bankrupted 
the treasury, but that it would take two 
years. Tanner has done it in two montbs, 
and before four months have passed over the 
president has had to.choose between the sec- 
retary of the interior and the forced resigna- 
tion of the commissioner of pensions. (Ap- 
plause.) 

And we have since made progress, 

Did not New England, except little Con- 
necticut, go solid against Cleveland and 
clamor against a provision in a treaty which 
would let in a few Canadian fish free? What 
is New England clamoring for now? New 
England is just solid in favor, first, of free 
reciprocity im every thing on earth, Cana- 
dian fish included; and, second, against any 
interference with the Canadian Pacific raili- 
road, and declaring that it must have free 
Canadian railroads or it will know the rea- 
son why. And that crank of cranks, Henry 
W. Bilair—that prince of cranks has abso- 
lutely had the audacity to come out and say 
that New England manufacturers cannot get 
on without a reduction of the duty on pig 
iron and a reduction of the duty on coal, and 
that have got to get it. Gentlemen, does 
not the world move! 

One of the great arguments advanced by 
grave men against the single tax is that the 
economic reat is so large that if you adopted 
the single tax unlimited you will be obliged 
to dispose of the surplus by distributing pen- 
sions. Now, gentlemen, who is teaching ia 
actual practice the masses of the people to 
depend upon the payment of unearned pen- 
sions? Who is putting «a premium on lying 
and on perjury in order that pensions may 
be distributed! Who is withdrawing the bar- 
riers in order to get one man to swear that 
he hurt his big toe when his grandmother 
was a little baby, and cast him into a pan of 
oil, or before he had time to get tothe war 
that be was hit by a rebel bullet near Canada 
as he wasrunning away from the draft? Why, 
itis this present administration; it is this 
party that is in power; it is this party which 
is offering enormous bribes to corrupt and 
demoralize the poor men who either went to 
the war, or thought they went to the war, or 
who started to the war and were dishonor- 
ably discharged because they would not fight 
when they got there. This administration ig 
offering to every such nan a pension. 

Gentlemen, if we have got one million pen- 
sioners on the roll—and we are rapidly get- 
tiug to it, for there are over four hundred 
thousand now on the roll, and there are three 
hundred and fifty thousand applicants wait- 
ing for pensions and seven hundred thousaud 
more that ure ready to apply as soon as you 
can get a bill that will tit the case—I should 
like to know what sort of a country we shall 
have! Tannerism, not Tanner, is poisoning 
the morals of the people all through the 

north, 

What wa want to do in this pension syatemn, 
or bribery system, is what we want to do ia 
the tariff system—run the thing to the ground, 
If we could only get a general pension law 





giving toevery skulker and every deserter a 
thousand a year, de you know what would 
happen? Why, we would have the whole 
business repealed ut the next congress and 
cut down to where it ought to be, and tliose 
who got pensions would get thet because 
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they earned them throtgh gallantry and 
proper se¥vice. (Applause.) 

Have we not reason to congratulate our- 
selves on the existence of Tanner and Tan- 
nerism? Has it not brought about a wonder- 
ful effect in a very short time? It may seem 
to those who look superficially, those who 
see only the surfrce of things, that this 
country is full of discouraging portents and 
full of dark clouds, But how are the heaveus 
ever to clear if the clouds do not concentrate 
into a thunder storin?: And so, Mr. Chair- 
man, Isee the best portents to progress for 
our cause. Suppose last fall instead of meet- 
ing with defeat we had achieved vittory, 
what would have Happened? The senate 
would have Ween against Grover Cleveland. 
New england would have been clamoring 
for war as she did then, and we should have 
made no progress in tariff reform. I tell you 
the Lord ordered things very well that time 
if He never did any other time. (Applause.) 
And although my heart was very much set 
ona different result this election, it didn’t 
deter me otte moment from believing in a 
special Providence, and it has been easier to 
belheve in one ever since. Our cause never 
was brighter, because we are getting the 
people to think, and that is all that we wint. 
The difflcults; Siways has been to get the 
people to think, to stir up their minds, and 
they are bevinning to do a good deal of 
thinking. J.ike the famous parrot, if they 
dou’t do so much talking, it is because they 
do a good deal of thinking. (Laughter and 
applause. ) 
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The Chairman-- I will now call upon Mr. 
John DeWitt Warner. 


John DeWltt Warner. 


So faras Iean find out there is only one 
thing left for me tospeak on, and that is 
free trade. (Applause.) As there isu’t any- 
thing left to talk about but principles, I 
might as well own up I have vot one, and 
that is free trude. {Applause.) I conceive 
that this isa free government, and when | 
attend to my business and other citizens at- 
tend to their business, and then I see still 
other gentlemen not attending to their busi- 
ness, but at congress, or before the senate, 
or by some commission, in order to get 
special legislation passed by which gentle- 
men attending to their business shall be tuxed 
to support them, {t seetiis to ine it does not 
leave a question for argument; it is my 
money they are taking, and it is their pock- 
ets they are putting it into. (Laughter and 
applause.) Ido not have to stop to reason 
that out. When a min has my property and 
insists on keeping it, it is war between him 
and me; and if the government assists him it 
is not so big a war, and I have to give it up, 
because I cannot carry iton. Butif I were 
big enough and stout enouczh I would do all 
{could tosmash all the custom houses and 
lick the government (laughter); and if I 
failed in doing that and { could get the taxes 
out of the custom house, I would doit. If I 
found a man that had them in his pocket I 
would take him by the throat and choke him 
until he voluntarily gave them up to me. 
(Laughter and applause.) Now, gentlemen, 
those afte my principles. I cannot carry 
them out just yet, and that casts a gloom 
over me, 





Chairman—We have present this evening 
a single tax man from Illinois, who will say 
something for the farmers of that state— 
Mr. Boone of Warren. 


Charien W. Beone, 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I am au IIli- 
nois farmer, and I wish I was not almost 
alone in my county asa single taxer among 
the farmers. Icannot account to you why 
there are not more single taxers among the 
farmers; I can not understand why all farm- 
ers are not single tax men. Although for a 
dozen years or more I was the only single 
taxer in my county, I am glad to say that 
lately our number bas been increased a hun- 
dred per cent, at least (laughter), for I have 
induced a friend, a business min in the near- 
est town to where I live, to become one of us, 
and now there are two. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) AndifIamto judge from the in- 
crease in popularity and increased ability 
(for my friend is very popular and very 
clever), I should think the gain has been more 
than a hundred per cent. We have not yet 
quite organized a single tax club, but I think 
I may say we have organized a single tax 
committee. My friend, who constitutes the 
other half of the party being the capable and 
popular secretary, and [| the president. 
(Laughter and applause.) I want to say that 
there is perfect harmony between the officers 
of our organization, (Laughter.) I have 
received a letter within a few days from the 
secretary, in which he furnishes this item of 
information: That he has succeeded in selling 
and disposing of seventeen copies of “Prog- 
ress und Peverty” since we commenced our 
campaign (laughter and applause), and that 
he had just sent an order for more, 

Tam no public speaker—no more than a 
farmer should be; I feel, however, that J 
should declare myself, and I thought merely 
a8 & Curiosity you should like to see a single 
taxer among the western farmers—and J am 
that sort of a “critter.” (Laughter.) If I 
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could be a sort of lieutenant under the lead® 
erstup of the last speaker, in smashing pro- 
tectionism I should like the opportunity rnd 
fight under him agalnst a comimot foe (Ap: 
plause. } 


When Judge Maguire made the remark 


that the prevailing idea of the working 
class was that there was an overproduction 
of wealth from which they suffered, I had to 
say, “Hear, bear.” That is the prevailing 
idea of the western farmers, and let me give 
one instanee by wey of {lltistration. Gefore 
| Cleft my village near the Mississippt river, 

knew of a neighbor who took two wagon 
loads of potatoes to market, for which he 
received the magnificent sum of twelve and 
a half cents per bushel. He sold the two 
wagon loads at twelve and a half cents a 
bushel, becuuse of what? Because of this 
“overproduction.” {had the ctiriosity wililé 
on my visit here, to make some inquiry as to 
the price of potatoes, and Inst evening in the 
city of Brooklyn, Lasked a retail storekeeper 
at what price he sold his potatoes, and be 
told me I could get some for seven cents a 
quart! Now between twelve and ahalf cents 


a bushel where I had just come from and the 
seven cents © quart which most poor people 
here havVe to pay, there isu vast difference; 
and there is a cause for that difference and as 
single taxers we ure bound to discover that 
cause and make it plain to the Victimizeds 
(Applause. 

If you workers here in the east—if you 
could understand the situation of the west- 
ern farmer, how he begins to feel the pres- 
sure—why, he cannot even work bis farm 
and hire men by paving the current wages. 
If he were tu do that he would be bankrupted. 
[have been a farmer for thirty years in the 
state of Hlinois, aud f know that the business 
is reduced to this: that you must own the 
farm and you must work Jong hours, ana 
your wife and your children must work, too, 
if you would secure, a fair proportion of the 
comforts of living; and a man who is a mere 
renter and who has amortgage on tis home- 
stead, is virtually new no better thana 
slave. (Applause.) And you may expect if 
these causes continve to operate; andl T de 
not see why they shoutd not, these evil re- 
sults will continue to grow. stronger, and 
what we regard as hard times now will be- 
eome harder and harder. There will) be 
spasins of improvement, but these will be 
followed by greater and vreater depression. 
Property will steadily deprecinte. Why, 
even now, if we but consider, we farmers itt 
the west would be surprised at the small 
prices our property would bring if foreed to 
immediate sale. In fact, farming property 
cannot be suld on the basis of present values; 
the only real estate sold in the west now is 
sold under the influence of sume local booms, 
(Applause.) 7 

Mr. Crotsdale—Uentlemen, we have some- 
times been accused of having viven ourselves 
over to the democratic party. We single 
tax men are free traders, and being [ree 
traders, we are tariff reformers, becausé 
tariff reforin tends toward free trade, tnd 
so far as the democratic party represents a 
tendency in that direction, we have been 
and still are willing to support it, but never 
theless we are not among those people that 
are mere mouthers of names, and who are 
ted by aman who holds up his hand and says? 
“Tama democrat.” (Applause. ) 

I give this toast, “The party of Jefferson; 
may the democratic party become such, and 
may it be defeated whenever it: departs from 
the principles of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. I call upon Mr. Henry GUeorge ta 
respond to that toast. (Applause.) 

Mr. George—I respond briefly, but with all 
my heart. Because I am a democ in 
principle T will do whatever I can to du.eat 
the su-called democratic party under such 
circumstances. For instance, in this state 
this year L will give the preference to the 
republican every time. (Applause. ) 1 will 
do so because the democratic party bere is 
in the control of a machine, I will do so be- 
cause [ believe that the democratic party 
will Dest udvocaty democratic pringlples 
when it frees itself from machine rule In ith 
own ranks. (Applause.) The democratic 
principle goes deep. The doctrine of Thomas 
Jefferson is more than a mere party creed— 
itis a philosophy. Itis that philosophy that 
it is ours to revive. The time for the true 
division between political parties has hardly 
come yet, but it is coming; the party of 
democratic principles, the party of equal 
rights, the party notof uny class, but of the 
whole people on the one side and the party 
of special privileyes on the other. 

We have had a very pleasunt evening: 
There are many others here whom L wish 
could say a few words, but the hour grows 
lute. In the name of those present ind of 
many others, LE wish you, Judge Muaguites 
(iod speed on your homeward journey, Curry 
to our friends on your side of the continent 
our earnest greetings, HKetween all who are 
iinbucd with these sentiments of ours, there 
is w bond of union. “Single tax men” means 
far more to-day than does “republican” op 
“democrat,” it means the bond of « common 
faith, the bond of w common hope, And 
that hopeis brightening. Allover the world 
today | beheve the leaven is working, 
Come what may, the future is curs, (Pray 
longed applause. ) 
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A Moeetlug nt Staten Inland, 

New Barautron, 8. 1, Oct, 7—The next 
meeting of the single tux club will be held at 
my residence, No. 2 Carroll place, New 
Brighton, on Saturday evening, October 12, 
and all of the faithful are .equested ta at 
toned, JOUN S, Cogan, 
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NOTES HERE AND THERE. 


Judge Mavuire told a good story the other 
day, one which shows that even millionaires 
understand the disadvantage of improving 
property. A few years azo James G. Flood, 
the late bonanza king owned several valuable 
lots on the corner of Fourth and Market 
streets, San Francisco. There were some old 
buildings on them, which dated almost back 
to the days when that vicinity was a mass of 
sand dunes. But the city had grown oat 
there and these buildings became an eyesore 
to all who lived in that neighborhood or bad 
to pass that way. One day a number of the 
residents culled on Mr. Flood, and after call- 
ing his attention to the dilapidated condi- 
tion of his property, suggested that, as the 
location was so desirable, it} would be a 
profitable investment for bim, beside addiug 
the appearance of the neighborhood, if he 
would tear down the old structures and put 
up a handsome block of buildings. He said 
he would look into the matter, and wanted 
them to call again, which they did. He had 
looked into the matter, and his conclusions 
can be best expressed in his own words, as 
quoted by the judge: ‘I find you gentlemen 
are all property holders in the neighborhood 
of my lots. If [ build the value of your 
property will, be increased thereby. But I 
also find that if. Ido build such a bleck of 
buildings as you recommend that my taxes 
ou that property will be increased $30,000 a 
year. You want me to build, do you! Well, 
I won't.” 

Salt Lake City is being visited by a land 
boom, and prices are rising like an inflated 
valloon. Some of the land owners have been 
expressing fears that the prices have reached 
the cop limit, and are thinking about letting 
go; but the Salt Lake Herald has hurled itself 
into the breach, and tells its readers to hold 
on. ‘The top,” it says, “has not yet been 
reached by a good deal. When keen-witted, 
far-seeing men are buving acreace in the vi- 
cinity at from $600 to 81,500 an acre, the land 
being regarded as high-priced at §75 au acre 
two or three years azo, we may be confident 
that one of these days really astonishing 
prices will be asked and paid for Salt Lake 
dirt.” This state of things must make the 
deceased Brigham Young turn io bis granite 
bound grave. Duriny his life time he dis- 
couraged ull attempts at speculation in lands 
or food. He didn’t want his people to be led 
off by the golden calf. But the Mormons 
have otherteachers now. 


One evening last week there were four men 
sitting at a tuble in Holland's. Oue was the 
proprietor, another a member of Tammany, 
the third a visitor from Philadelphia and the 
fourth a single tax man. They talked of 
varivus things, and finally began discussing 
the world’s fair. The single tux man ven- 
tured the Gpinion that the recognized world’s 
fair would be held in Chicago. The others 
expressed their surprise, the Tammany man 
saying that he could not see what stood in 
the way of New York city getting it. ‘Well, 
no mouey has been raised here, while the 
Chicago people have already raised ten mill- 
ion dollars,” said the singletax man. ‘That’s 
nothing,” replted the Tammany man, “we 
can raise three hundred millions in three 
hours, When we goto work.” “I think there 
is a good deal in what our friend says,” said 
the visitor from Philadelphia; “but raising 
money will not settle the question. Don’t 
you see what the papers are suying about the 
disgraceful way in which the owners of prop- 
erty inthe proposed site are acting! Why, if 
they keep lilting their prices it will cost over 
three bundred millions to buy the ground on 
which to erect the buildiags for the fair.” 
“There’s a guod deal in that,” said the Tam- 
many man. “I believe that if we don’t get 
the fair it will be the fault of these land 
owners. The legislature cought to meet and 
make u luw tuking the land from them, if 
they won't listen toreason.” ‘But if that land 
belongs to them, bow can the legislature take 
it from them or say what they shall ask for 
itf’ asked the single tax man. “By declar- 
ing that their action is opposed to good public 
policy,” answered the Tammany man. “What 
has gvod public policy got to do with the 
question? asked the single tax man. “If 
the property is theirs, they have a right to 
do with it as they please.” “See here,” said 
the Tammany man, “I have as much regard 
for property rights as apy man; but if the 
men who owe the property where the fair is 
to be located stand in the way of the interests 
of the city of New York, I believe we should 
put the screws on them. I don’t believe any 
man, because he happens to hold property, 
bas w right to stand in the way of the inter- 
ests of the public.” ‘Well, don’t all property 
holders—especiaily the land holders—staud 
in the way of the public interests when they 
charge such prices for their land as prevail 
here on this island?’ asked the single tax 
man “Ab!” said the Tammany man, “you 
are giving us that George stuff. That's got 
nothing to do with the fair question at all.” 


The Trade Assembly Record of Chicago is 
the official organ of the Trade and labor 
assembly of that city, and it says that ib is 
the only publication in Chicago directly in- 
dorsed and supported by trade and labor 
unions, ‘and these represent the interests of 
one hundred thousand people;” and yet, in 
spite of all the powerful bodies of men at its 
back, and their trade organizations, the 
editor, J. H. Randall, plaintively says in a 
column article in its issue of October 5, that 


THE STANDARD. 





the Record has not received such a support , 


as will warrant him in continuing its pubtica- 
tion; that unless the workiug people rally to 
its support the Record will die: 


ee 


The Dalles, Oregon, Mountaineer lately 
printed a rumor that Henry George contem- 
plated visiting Oregon for the purpose of 
forming a single tax party in that state, and 


remarked snveeringly that this year would be 
a very auspicious time for bim to make his 
visit, as “our farmers would, duly appreciete 
a tax on their Jands, while the aggregate 
wealth of the cities would go scot free.” C, 
S. Jackson, of the Pendleton East Oregonian, 
whois a personal friend of the editor of the 
Mountaineer, and a single tax man withal, 
did not eare te allow such an error to go by 
unchallenged, and so be wrote a personal 
letter to his friend, which is priuted in the 
Mountaineer in full: 


Dear Michell—For your personal perusal I 


will state that sou bauve a very erroneous 
idea concerning the “single tax,” and one 
which I possessed «nyself. It may startle 
vou, but the “single tax,” means less taxa- 
tion ou farm lands and more on the “aggre- 
gate wealth of the cities” Tam sure if you 
will examine into the “theory” you will see 
this truth. The ‘‘sinvle tax” 1s a panacea for 
the centralization of wealth, because its aim 
is to give to the producer all be earns. If it 
brings about this result the mooopolizer, the 
speculator, the usurer and that ilk will have 
to go. The producer cannot be damaged by 
a “theory” that proposes to give him what he 
earns and all he earus I would respectfully 
request you to give the “theory” the atten- 
tion it deserves, and your bitterness against 
it, your prejudice rather, will be removed 
as mine was removed. The “sinvle tax” isa 
too narrow name for the idea when once its 
broadness and comprehensiveness is seen and 
felt. Iam ano earoest worker in the new 
crusade, because I feel that the principles at 
stake are those for the best protection and 
development of mankind. They mean free- 
dom. If you deem it necessary and worth 
the space you can use this letter in your 
columns. 


At a meeting held in Lochee, Scotland, 


which was addressed by Mr. Leng, the lib- 
eral candidate for Dundee in place of the 
late Mr. Firth, a socialist named Robertson 
took advantage of the “heckling,” or ques- 
tion aud answer part of the meeting to mount 
the platform and put a number of questions 
in what he termed “his own way.” This was 
a most insolent and objectiouable way, and 
the meeting loudly resented. A long but 
highly diverting wrangle eusued. On the 
condition that he would only put questions, 
and add no remarks of his own, Robertson 
was allowed to put his first query, which 


ras in regard to an alleged infriungemert of 


the truck act at Midmill Bleachtield. Mr. 
Leng having answerea the question satisfac- 
torily, Mr. Robertson proceeded to put u 


number cf questions as to the new machinery 
to be introduced into the Advertiser office, 
the using of the old Howff during the alter- 
cations, and the ability of Mr. Leng to build 
&mansion in Fife. But the socialist orator 
had gone too far. The patience of his audi- 
tory was exhausted. The meeting unmis- 
takably showed that they were entirely op- 
posed to this style of doing things, and the 
socialist having refused to leave the plat- 
form at the order of the chairman, half a 
dozen of the audience quietly lifted him up, 
carried him aleng the hall, and carefully de- 
posited him outside, like a crate of perish- 
able goods marked “This side up.” The 
tiring out process was cheered to the echo. 
This litt!e episode finished, the meeting re- 
sumed the even tenor of its way. 

Australian papers report the formation of 
a land value tax society in Melbourne. The 
platform of the society advocates the placing 
of atax of 14% per cent per annum on the 
selling value of the bare land, apart from 
improvements, and the gradual increase of 
the tax until the whole of the ground rent 1s 
taken by the state. As many of the colonists 
have bought the land from the government, 
the scheme prevides that the purchase money 
so paid shall be exempt for fifty vears from 
the date of the crown grant. ‘‘We have no 
figures at hand just now as to the value of 
land io Victoria,” says the London Christian 
Commonwealth, ‘but an illustration from 
South Australia will show how the exemption 
is hkely to work. In the county of Adelaide 
alone some 600,000 acres of land, which were 
sold originally for less than half a million of 
money, ure row worth 20,500,000 pounds, 
Allowing the half million of purchase money 
to go untaxed, there would remain a sum of 
20,000,000, upon which a tax of 14 per cent 
per annum (after the Melbourne plan) would 
produce £250,000, The tax isto be paid by 
the occupier, who shall have power to deduct 
it from bis rent, all contracts to the contrary 
to be void, Mineral lands to be subject toa 
further payment of a percentage on het 
profits, The payment of the annual land 
value tax is to constitute right to exclusive 
possession, and ta give the right to sell, be- 
queath or transfer, without any govern- 
mental interference whatever.” 


There is trouble in Elgin and Naira, says 
the Gondon Echo, Mr. Seymour Keay holds 
the agrarian doctrines of Mr. Henry George, 
which have no attractions for rural liberals 
who have a practical acquaintance with the 
land. Animportant section of the liberals 
ure ina state of incipient revolt, and want 
Mr, Seymour Keay to retire so as to give 
them a chance of running a more moderate 
parliamentary candidate. Mr, Seymour 

























Keay, however, is not a man of a retiring 
disposition. The situation is extremely awk- 
ward, As President Lincolu used to say, it 
is dangervus to swop horses when crossing a 
stream; but what is to be done when your 
candidate insists upon putting his extreme 
views to the forefront, and is backed up ly 
Mr. Morrison Davison, who leads the electors 





to believe that he may go a little further 
still? The situation is serious, especially for 
the liberals of Fulham, who thought that 
they had now a chance of selecting a candi- 
date with favorable chances of success. The 
platform subscribed to by Mr. Keay bas the 
following plan: “The Land.—-The land has 
been well described as ‘God's common gift 
toall? It ought not, therefore, to be owned 
by private persons. Our present land Jaws 
are most injurious to the state, preventing 
the proper cultivation of the soil, and forcing 
the avricultural population into the cities, 
whereby legitimate urban industry is par- 
alyzed by ruinous competition. 





The Finaucial reform association, which 


has arranged for au active campaign in Lon- 
don agaiust the breakfast table duties, the 
duties on tea, on coffee, spices, etc., has ap- 
pointed Mr. W. M. I Wiliams their London 
representative. Clubs and associations that 
require lectures on real live issues which af- 
fect the pocket, will find their wants provided 
for on communicating with Mr. Williams. 


The results of almsgiving and poor relief 


even when directed under strict supervision 
1s shown iu the case of the Whitechapel union 
of London. Up to 1870 the relief system had 
been that of dispensing small doles of out- 
door relief, the indoor establishmant being 
reserved forthe destitute poor, who volun- 
tarily sought refuge in them, able-bodied 
men out of employment being set to work in 
the labor yard, and relieved iu money and 
kiud. Under this system the adminstration 
was periodically subjected to great pressure, 
the aid of the police being frequently invoked 
to restrain disorder and to protect the per- 
sons and property of the gaurdians. The ex- 
perience of the winter of 1869-70, however, 
was such as to lead the gaurdians to review 
their position, and earnestly to aim at reform. 
ing asystem which was felt to be fostering 
pauperism and encouraging idleness, im- 
providence, and imposture; while the relief 
in no true sense helped the poor. The grad- 
ual abolition of outdoor relief has since been 
attended with advantageous results. 


The proposed tax on bicycles and tricycles 


in Rugland is not a new idea. Suchatax has 


been proposed to Mr. Goschen over and over 


again and has been considered by him. In 
his last budget he was invited to place a tax 
on eycles in order to relieve some of the bur- 


den he was prepared to impose by means of 
the wheel aud van tax. It is roughly esti- 
mated that there are about 500,000 cycles on 
the road, and atax of 2s. Hd. on eachof these 
would add £62,500 to the resources of the ex: 
chequer, 


Here are some of the big landowners in 
western Australia: Mr. W. H. Barber has 
620,000 acres, Mr. J. Bateman upwards of 
1,200,000, Mr. A. J. Cunningham has upwards 
of 5,600,000, or an area equal to about a tenth 
of that of England. Mr. W. Mackinnon has 
upwards of 4,000,000, and the Union bank of 
Australia has upwards of 7,800,000. 


Max O’Rell has been traveling in Germany. 
We may expect shortly a “Huos and hs 
Vaterland,” to put with “John Bull and his 
Island,” and ‘Jonathan and his Continent.” 


Here is a story which, if not true, is well 
invented. Itis told by Mr. Smalley apropos 
of Mr. George Russell’s recent articles in the 
magazines. Mr. George Russell, as every- 
one knows, is a nephew of the duke of Bed- 
ford, and by inheritance and heredity he 
ought to be a whig; but in fact he is a radi- 
cal—which when the duke discovered from 
the pages of a magazine, he wrote to his 
nepbew as follows: “My Dear George—I 
have read your article with great interest 
and with much admiration for the ability it 
displays. Your talent for literature is 
marked, and as the possessor of such brilliant 
powers as these has a sure and profitable ca- 
reer opened to him, you will, I am sure, 
agree with me that there is vo longer any 
reason why I should continue the allow- 
ance I have hitherto been glad to make you, 
andI have accordiugly given directions to 
my solicitor that the usual quarterly pay- 
ments to you should be discontinued, Yours 
affectionately, BEDFORD.” 

Ten years is the average life of the London 
dock laborer who sticks to it, says the Boston 
Globe, and the wages never reach above 
thirty cents an hour. The worst Euglish 
prisons do not succeed in using up an aver- 
age man in Jess than fifteen years, a margin 
of tive years thus standing in their favor. 
Why wonder at crime in London? 


Take Your Cheice, 
Kansas Jeffersonian. 

The crop of this year will lift all the mort- 
gage in Kansas and leave lots of spending 
movey,—{Republican Press, 

On the average 100 farms, each day, pass 
from the ownership of Kansas farmers to that 
of eastern and foreign capitalists, One Scotch 
mortgage company closed on 720 farms in 
Kunsas in one year, —[The Official Records. 

Take your choice, Which you will believe 
—the apologists for the republican pores 
which is ‘naking usa nation of Jandlords aud 
tenants, or the records of our own courts 
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PASTE AND SCISSORS, 


A queer phase of railway industry is a rail- 
way tie nursery near the town of Earlington, 
Kan.,, in the southern part of the state. It is 
the largestartificial plantation of forest trees 
in North America and is owned by the South- 
ern Pacific. The different sections have been 
planted, respectively, two, fourand six years, 
Oue-fourth is planted with the alianthus, the 
rest with catalpas and a few white ash. 
Those first planted are about twenty-five feet 
in height, the last about twelve. Some of the 
taller are about seven inches through the 
stem. There arean all about 8,000,000 trees 
in full vigor on these plantations. Out of 
these trees will come the railway ties of the 
future. 

Professor Lexis, of the University of Goet- 
tingen, has published a work in which he 
proves by statistics that the German univer- 
sities have twice as many students as can 
possibly hope to make a living by the re- 
spective professions for which they are pre- 
paring. The consequence is, he argues, a 
larz.e annual increase of tke learned and 
most daugerous proletarian class, 

A cast steel gun weighing 235 tons has just 
been shipped by Messrs. Krupp from Ham- 
burg fur Cronstadt. The caliber of the gun 
is thirteen and one fourth inches, the barrel 
is forty feet in length. The range of the gun 
is over eleven miles, and it will fire two shots 
per minute, each shot costing between $1,250 


and $1,500. Atthetrials of the gun heldin | 


the presence of Russian officers at Meppen, 
the range of the Essen firm, the projectile, 
four fect long and weighing 1.800 pounds,aod 
propelled by a charge of 700 pounds of pow- 
der, penetrated nineteen and one-balf inches 
of armor, and went 1,312 yards beyond the 
target. The gun is the largest in existence. 

The United States government has _per- 
fected measures for the preservation of the 
Casa Grande ruins in Arizona. For miles 
around the Casa Grande many great mounds, 
now hardly distinguishable from the desert 
sunds, bear indisputable evidence of having 
been, at some far remote period, the abode 
of busy industries. The most aucient of the 
traditions of the Pimas and Papagoes, who 
yet live where their fathers have lived for 
centuries, allude to them as ‘The Ruins.” 

Following is the device wnich the proprie- 
tor of a hotel in a seashore resort on the voast 
of Maine employs to cover up his sale of an 
article which the law prohibits him from 
serving to his guests. A Boston gentleman 
who recently left this hostelry, on calling for 
his bill, was surprised to see a charge for 
‘deep sca baths.” As the guest had not in- 
dulged in this luxury and could not under- 
stand why it should be charged in the bill if 
he had, he inquired of the clerk what this 
item meant. He was told that it covered 
wines aud liquors, and in his case it referred 
to a number of bottles cf claret which he had 
taken with his meals. This way of masking 
his sales of pruhibited drinks was an ingeni- 
ous one on the part of the landlord, as it left 
no evidence against him on the bill, which 
might get into the hands of persons who 
would be tempted to make use of it to his 
disadvantage. 

‘Wilkie Collins, to those who met him on 
his visit to this country, was a very curious 
personality,” said a veteran theatrical agent 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer. ‘I shall never 
forget the first and the only time that I 
came into communication with him. It was 
in December, 1873. 1 had gone after mid- 
night into the bar of what was then Tommy 
Ryan’s hotel, at the corner of Broadway and 
Union square, New York, and is now the 
Morton house. Perched on a high stool be- 
fore the eating counter, with his knees drawn 
nearly upto his chin, was a little man in sol- 
emn biack clothes. The position in which he 
sat, his small body, his large head, his strong 
features, his gold spectacles, and his bushy 


hair and beard, then showing more silver . 


than black threads, would have attracted 
apybody’s attention. He waseatiog an enor- 
mous mess of roast oysters and drinking 
Dublin porter. Presently Mr. Dolby, who 
was first known in this country as the man 
who brought Charles Dickens over here for 
his reading tour in 1868, came in, and the 
little gray man hopped off bis stool to join 
himin a drink at the bar. I knew Dolby, 
and Doiby’s friend was introduced to me as 
Wilkie Collins.” 

Eoglish noblemen are beginning to invest 
largely in real estate in Australia. The duke 
of Manchester, who bad paid many visits to 
the antipodes, first set the example, which 
has been promptly followed by Lord Rose- 
bery and Lord Brassey. Lord Carnarvon, 
too, owns city property in Melbourne, and 
bas an estate in western Australia. Butlong 
ago Lord Sherbrooke, then Mr. Robert Lowe, 
barrister-at-law at Sydney, had purchased 
landed property in New South Wales, some 
of which he still holds, When the gold fever 
broke out, however, his agent, thinking it 
pressed the ruin of the colony, put the 
urger portion onthe market, when it was 
sold at a sacrifice. Haa Lord Sherbrooke re- 


tained it he would now be numbered among 
the Australian millionnires, 
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A Practical Jiluatration. 
Heston Globe, 
A practical illustration of the high tariff 


miy be had by changing your coin from one 

pocket to another pocket-{Lowell Sun, i 

This illustration does not go far enough. 
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THE WARNING OF THE ENGLISH STRIKES. 


The leading article in the current num- 
ber of the North American Review is a 
long review of the recent London strikes 
by Henry George. Pointing out that 
strikes like this are but the passive form 
of the most destructive of all warfares, 
reviewing the features which make these 
strikes so peculiarly significant, and set- 
ting forth the great agencies that are 
steadily working in England to foster 








what the well-to-do classes are doing, 
and contends that their influence, directly 
orindirectly, isexertedin favor of strikes, 
that the arbitrationists and profit sharers 
are but rose water socialists, that those 
who denounces strikes without pointing 
out any other remedy have no influence 
with workingmen, and that the influence 
of the main body of the well-to-do classes, 
is not only exerted “to prevent the 
spread of ideas that aim at something 















social discontent, Mr. George says: 


Each vear as it passes is making English 
thought and English conseience more restive 
under existing social conditions; is making 
more certain either peaceful readjustment or 
blind and forcible revolt. Between these 
two every one of any influence must take his 
choice. If he will not aid the one, he is help- 
ing on the other. 

As I write, pulsing flashes in the cable mir- 
ror have told the western world that the 
strike is ended, and London breathes free 
again. After a month’s strife the cardinal, 


whom men know only to reverence and love,» 


and whose strength in meekness has been 
abated neither by years por by Rome’s pur- 
ple, has effected a compromise. 

Think of it. So has our civilization soared 

that what happened in London when the sun 
was sinking is told in New York ere the shad- 
ows bave more than begun to lengthen. Think 
of what advances in the arts of production 
this suggests. Then think of what this Lon- 
don strike so forcibly brings out—that in the 
distribution of wealth we are in reality no 
further advanced than when barbarian 
fought barbarian. 
' We girdle the earth; we weigh the stars; 
we rule scules to the bhundred-thousanudth of 
an inch; we make instruments so delicate 
that thev record and give back again the 
finest inflections of human speech. Yet when 
it comes to dividing the product of their 
joint exertion between labor aud capital, we 
ave nothing better than 


“The good old plan, 
That they should get who have the power, 
and they should keep who can.” 


The London strike isover. There was war. 
There is a truce. And with the next quarrel 
war will begin again. 

The lesson of this London strike! What is 
it but the lesson of the strikes and lock-outs 
in the Illinois coal fields; of the New York 
freight handlers’ strike; of the Chicago 
strike, out of which grew the explosion of 
the Haymarket boinb and the hanging of the 
anarchists; of the southwestern railroad 
strike; of the Pittsburg riots—the lesson of 
all strikes, coming sharper and clearer as 
the years go on? Itis the lesson that the so- 
cial problem caunot be ignored; that unless 
the moral advance of our civilization is com 
mensurate with its intellectual and material 
advances, civilization itself is doomed. A 
civilization in which the arts of production 
advance by leaps and bounds, and distribu- 
tion is left to war, though but passive war, is 
like an Enffel Tower standing on one leg. 
The hizher we carry it the more certain the 
final crash. That is what we are doing here 
in the United States, as there in Great Brit- 
ain. And every year it becomes more dian- 
gerous. 

For every year society becomes more iute- 
grated, industry more complex and inter- 
dependent, aud the stoppage of one function 
more likely to involve aud paralyze otbers. 
You may cut a worm in two, and both pieces 
willlive. But a bodkiws touch in a vital 
place, and your man is dead. 

. . . Asit is, the strike has cost from 
ten to fifteen millions of our money, to speak 
of no more than money cost. What has it set- 
tled? There is a gain in some ways, but 
nothing is settied. The dock companies will 
hesitate before refusing the next demand 
that involves astrike, und other employers 
will be warned by their loss. But on the 
other hand, the substantial success of this 
strike will prompt to others. The question 
of division between employer and employed 
is still left to force: the labor question, the 
question of questions for our civilization, is 
untouched. . . . . Sofar from any vent 
being opened for the mass of unskilled un- 
emploved labor constantly congregating in 
London, such poor vent as the docks afforded 
will be narrowed, perhaps closed, for some 
of we dock companies do not employ cas- 
uals. 

This is the hopelessness of trades unions 
and strikes, so far as any settlement of the 
labor question is concerned. It is like levee- 
ing a river subject to flood. Every levee 
that is raised requires constant watching, 
and every new levee increases the pressure 
onall, Nay, the illustration is hardly strong 
enough. Forthe rise of the water also in- 
creases the swiftness of the current that car- 
ries it off. But the restrictions with which 
trades unions keep each their own little ter- 
ritory from inundation by uuemployed labor 
do notadd to the facility with which that 
labor tlads employment. 


Mr. George goes on to declare that 
trades unions can accomplish nothing 
large and permanent, and that strikes 
asa method of raising wages are the 
method of main strength and stupidity, 
but that they may raise the spirit of 
down-trodden classes and temporarily 
improve their condition, He points out 
that the Glasgow and Belfast strikes of 
dock laborers owed their initiative and 
support to single tax men who had this 
in view, and that the socialists do not 
look to isolated strixes, but to ‘such a 
general and universal organization of 
labor as will enable labor to appro- 
priate all the tools and means of 
production, to control all industry, and 
do away with competition by putting 
every one on the pay roll,” He asks 





better, but it acquiesces in and fosters 
ideas that look to restriction, regulation 
and interference as the only way of doing 
anything for workingmen.” 


I have not space to point out how in Eng- 
land the real strength of socialism comes 
from the upper rather than from the lower 
classes, but in some respects this is obvious, 
A committee of peers, the chairman being 
Lord Dunraven, has been for some time tak- 
ing testimony in regard to the sweating sys- 
tem. The character of the measures they 
will propose is clear in advance. To cure 
evils caused by restriction they propose more 
restrictions; the enforcement by law of such 
prohibitions and regulations as trades unions 
try toenforce by combinations and strikes. 
Michael Davitt raised in Ireland the ery of 
the land for the people. How have the rul- 
ing class striven to head off the agitation 
thus begun? By grossinterferences with what 
they declare to be the rights of property, by 
stepping in between man aad man and fixing 
prices. And that not sufficing, by furnishing 
one particular class with capite! to buy farms 
at the cost and risk of the whole body of tax 
payers. Whatisthe difference in principle 
between supplying Irish tenants with money. 
to buy farms and supplying English opera- 
tives with money to buy factories, or London 
costermongers with money to buy donkeys? 
And since the purse of government is only 
the purse of tax payers, since governments 
produce uothing, but can merely give with 
one hand what they take with the other, 
what is the difference, save as a matter of 
adjustment, between furnishing money to 
bay these things and the simpler plan of tak- 
ing them from one set of men and handing 
them over to another? The dilference be- 
tween thorough going state socialists like 
Mr. Hyndman and the majority of parlia- 
ment is not of direction, but of degree. And 
in this country the same tendency mav be 
secu. What is our protectionism but a form 
of socialism? 


Here are some extracts from = Mr. 
Georce’s conclusions: 


What is the real justification of the strike, 
both in the minds of the men who engage in 
it and in the minds of those who support it! 
Is it not that the men who thus try to force 
their employers have no power to employ 
themselves? 

Go up in imagination, as it were, in a bal- 
loon, above London or New York, cr auy city 
in which unemployed men are strugyling for 
work, or preventing others from working in 
order to compel sorne poor little advance in 
wages. Look down, as it were, from a 
height. 

What is man, the animal who builds cities, 
and excavates docks, and lays wires under 
the ocean, and drives ships over it? Is he not 


a land animal, whose very body is composed, 


of land?! What is his production but the 
bringing forth ou land of materials drawn 
from land, by moving, combining, separating 
them so as to satisfy his desires? Louk, and 
in every direction see land half used or not 
used at all. Why should there be any scar- 
city of work, why should inen willing to 
work suffer and strain for want of the things 
that work produces, while land, the natural 
source and means of all production, is so 
abundant? There is no reasvon in the nature 
of things. The reason is simply that the na- 
tural element on which all men musi live aod 
work, if they are to live und work at all, is 
by buman luw made the exclusive property 
of suine men, who thus can and do prevent 
other men from workiug, and rob them of the 
produce of their work. 

Here is the root of the social problem, of 
all the paradoxes of our modern civilizition. 

The lesson of the London strike—it seems 
to me to be that modern society has but the 
chuice between the single tux and socialism, 
between justice and war. 


The Value of Individual Work. 


NEw York, Oct. 2.—The suggestion of Mr, 
B. F. De Costa in THE STANDARD of Sept. 28 
is commented upon in vour last issue by one 
signing himself “Uncle Tom,” and giving 
other good methods of working. One must 
notice how eager now converts are to spread 
the lisht, 

From my own experience Iam of the opin- 
ion that no influences or circumstances can 
prevent any man from working to the full 
extent of his ability after once fully behold- 
ing ‘the cat.” 

Ihave read THE STANDARD since its first 
issue appeared, aud have always used it as a 
means of work when politics Come up in con- 
versution, 1! quickly find an opportunity to 
usk parties if they huve ever read Tuk 
Stanpanrnp. Some claim never tohave heard 
of it; some that they have often heard of it, 
but never sawit. 1 gain their promise to 
read marked urticles, and then mail it to 
them regularly for a while, and 1 have proof 
sufficient of excellent resulis, Now, as it 
happens, [have not the personal ucquaintance 
of one single tax mun except such asT bave 
myself made through THE STANDARD, thus 
showing that no incentive is necessary in 
this glorious work except to have once fully 
“seep the cat.” 

PHILO ORANGE Boren, 
26 Prince street, 


THE STANDARD. 


THE GREAT LONDON STRIKE. 


Comme teof Cardinal Mauning and Jobn 
Buruson the Conduct and Outcome of tho 
Struggle. 


Commenting on the great London strike, 
Cardinal Manning says that sinee the cotton 
famine of the north there has been uo nobler 
example of self-command than was shown by 
the dockers and other workers who struck 
with them; but among the facts that forced 
themselves upon him were “the unknown 
dangers which in a moment might, by the act 
of a fool, or a madman, or a malefactor, be 
Jet loose upon us. Once begun no one conld 
foresee the end,” and he speaks of the thou- 
sunds of laborers flowing into Tondun from 
the country districts every year, where ‘they 
become a floating population of disappointed 
meu; indolent because unemployed, living 
from hand to mouth, aud dangerous becuuse 
they have nothing to lose; starving iu the 
midst of wealth and prosperity from which 
they are excluded.” He expresses satisfac- 
tion at the result of the strike, und expects to 
see a wider organization and registration of 
laborers result from it. 

John Burns, the leader of the strikers, 
denies that the strike was the result of any 
secret, organized conspiracy, fostered and 
supported by continental socialists, as in- 
timated by some Kuglish newspapers. He 
says that for six years he and others have 
been talking to the dock workers, openly not 
secretly. 


A crusade of the dawn, I may call it, for 
we did our haranguing among the men in the 
hours of the morning, before their work and 
ours had commenced. I myself, with my 
wife, have frequently left home at 3 and 4 
v’clock in the morniug, winter and stmnmer, 
tramped to the docks, made speeches at three 
ditferent giutes, aud returned to begin my 
day’s work in the west end at 7 or S o'clock. 
J have done this for weeks and months tu- 
gether; | was doing it at intervals through 
the years 1854, 1885 and 1886. 

At length, shortly after the gas workers 
had won their recent strike, one of the dock- 
ers appealed to Burus to form a permanent 
dock hands’ union. He consented and at a 
meeting of some 2,000 of the men the union 
was formed. This new union stirred up the 
one that already existed to rencwed activity 
and the result was the strike of 300 men at 
the South dock, whose example was followed 
immediately by 4,000 stevedores. Mr. Burns 
looks on the action of the stevedores as the 
beginning of the strike. The spread was 
rapid and soon 100,000 mea had quit work, 
including lightermen, coal porters and others. 

As to the conduct of the strike he says: 


The strain that was thus put upon the 
leaders is scarcely to be conceived. The eco- 
nomic questions of the strike seemed for a 
moment to sink into nothingness in com- 
parison with the question of the commissariat. 
We had to find tood for 250,000 stomachs 
every day of the week. We formed com- 
mittees, aad the committees and the relief 
committees had to sit through the day and 
the night. There was not an hour out of the 
twenty-four at which two or more representa- 
tives of the Central strike committee were 
not to be found at their posts. When I went 
into the street hunger made its mute appeal 
to me atevery turn. [tis this that is su sad 
in every strike. But the very willingness of 
the men and their women to make nothing of 
the nip of hunger (perhaps the final test of 
endurance) pricked us tu use our best to keep 
them in daily bread. We sent out cur ap- 
peals, noue tuo contidently at the first, but 
with increasing confidence as the days went 
on. I myself was astonished at the inpour- 
ing of public money. No appeal of strikers 
ever drew such continuous solid help before. 
Literally, we asked aad we received, It 
seemed that we had only to say io the bald- 
est terms that we were the dockers' treas- 
urers, and the mouvys that we asked for 
were forthcoming. 

The strike being well forward, we had to 
face the difficult task of the oryanizatfon of 
relief. We had a population to lind food for 
every day. On what principle should our 
commissariat be established! We tvook the 
east end shop keepers into our contidence and 
issued tickets presentable to them. This 
ticket system put an immediate check upon 
many possible abuses of our general plan of 
relief. Refusing to give money, we ussured 
ourselves against drunkeuness and all the 
troubles arising out of it; troubles which have 
been the ruin of more strikes than une. This 
has been the soberest strike that I remember. 
From first to last no man has asked me for 
money for beer. 

In this strike the shopkeepers have been 
among our most generous supporters, When 
I talk of east end shopkeepers I aw thinking 
chiefly of the pawnbrokers, Five) pawn- 
brokers out of six in the east end issued 
botices to the effect that they would charge 
ho jnterest on articles pledged with them 
during the strike; and lodging house keepers 
remitted their rent during the same period, 
The whole éast end rose wud stood up uloug- 
side of us, | remember the letters (with 
checks enclosed) of noblemen, clubminen, and 
clerzymen. | remember the half sovereign 
which an offIcer of the Guards gave me in 
the park, with a half uttered suggestion that 
if he were called upon to act aguiust the stri- 
kers he would give thein ‘blank cartridge,’ I 
remember that out of the thousand letters | 
received from every part of the kinedom 
there were two abusive ones, und two only. 

The results he summarizes thus: 

What is the net result of the strike! [ can 
answer inu word. The strikers have gained 
Id, per bour op ordinary time: $d. per hour 
from 6to8 p.m.; 2d. per hour after 8; while 
the four hours’ call for 3s, pay gives a per- 
maneucy that hus only now been secured, 
Contract has been ybolished. By the abol- 
ition of contract the men cease to be sweated 


| by the gangers, as they have been hitherto, 
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The contract system hus been a material in- 
jury to the men throughout. We have given 
that system its quietus, and by su doing have 
removed a hundred causes of discontent and 


“anxiety from the dock laborers, 


Carmen employed by the post office have 
secured rises of from one shilling to four 
shillings per week; and almost every carman 
employed throughout the whole Kast Kad of 
London has gained somewhat. ‘The workers 
in the chemical manufaetories along the 
banks of the Thames, the envineering labor- 
ers, nad in all some two hundred trades in 
London, have gained a full ten per cent on. 
their old wages, and shorter hours, by the 
doekers’ strike. Shuuters, porters, and oa 
host of laborers not directly connected with 
the docks, huve secured their benefit. 

Like Cardinal Manning, Me. Burns looks 
for w wider and closer organization of labor 
as the chief outcome of the strike. He says 
that “all seetions of labor must organize 
themselves into trades unions; after that all 
trades must federate themselves, and that ia 
the future prompt and concerted action must 
tuke the place of the spasinodic und isolated 
action of the past.” 


THE BROOKLYN CLUB. 


Edwin A. Gurley Delivers au Address ow 
the ‘*Vncent Land’ Theory. 


Mdwin A. Curley lectured before the 
Brooklyn central single tax club, 56 Living - 
ston street, last Sunday evening. He de. 
voted his time mainly to a careful consider- 
ation of what has come to be known as the 
“vacant land’ theory. The exponents of this 
theory claim to demonstrate the similarity 
in principle of a tax on land values and a tax 
on importations; and to show the fallacy of 
the Ricardian law of rent. They argue that 
the only thing necessary to equalize opportu. 
nities and raise wages to the point where 
each will get all he produces, is to demand 
the immediate abolition of property in va- 
cant land, 

As to the first contention, that a land value 
tux would operate like a tarilf tax, Mr.Curley 
showed that the effects of the two taxes on 
wages were directly opposite; for to raise 
wages we must levy a land tax, and so 
equalize opportunities, and we must remove 
the tariff. 

This brought him to a discussion of the 
Ricardian law of rent which, the “vacant 
land” people acknowledge, will be operative 
as long as land is allowed to be monopolized 
wud held idle, but which, they claim, would 
not operate if no Jand were held out of use; 
their theory being that if all) vacant 
land were open to whoever would use 
it, there would be such an abundance of 
opportunity that no location would have any 
rental value over another loeution, rent 
would cease to exist, Ricardo’s Jaw would 
cease to be a law anda land tax would be an 
unnecessary evil. Of this Mr. Curleys said: 


Inthe days of the California gulch dig- 
gings all vacant land was free, and no man 
was allowed to occupy, even for immediate 
use, More than one, two, or three hundred 
feet of the gulch. Some clainns would 
turn ont one bundred dollars a day 
per man, «end some only — fifteen 
dollars, and it was never known that 
the fact that all men were free to tind 
other gulches brought up the yield of the 
poor claims or lowered the yield of the rich 
ones, or in any way equalized the natural 
opportunities presented for the use of man, 

We wish to abolish the condition of in- 
creasing poverty in the midst of udvancing 
wealth, and to inaugurate conditions fof 
plenty for all who wiil honestly toil, and we 
can accomplish all this, not: by dreams and 
fancies aud lousely strung theories, but 
by laboriously Jearning the mistukes of 
our fathers and ourselves, and undoing 
them as fast as we can; especially by re- 
moving the lines and penalties, the restrictive 
tariffs and other taxes, that binder the le- 
vitimate gratification of human desire, and 
by collecting wad using our public revenues 
in the way best tou promote the public good. 


Judge Maguire in Philadelphia. 


Judve Maguire addressed a crowded meet- 
ing in Industrial hall, Philadelphia, on Friday 
evening lust under the auspices of the Henry 
George club. His address was a forcible 
argument in favor of free trade and its— 
delivery was marked by frequent bursts of 
eloquence. 

Atits conclusion a joint meeting of com. 
mittees frombtheU united labor leayue and from 
the Henry George ciub was held awaud arrange- 
ments made for the holding of a public mect- 
ing on Wednesday evening, Oct. 3, for the 
purpose of protesting against the unequal 
ussessiment of taxes, 


Met ce te te eect 


Taxon That Burden. 
Macon Telegraph. 


Au organ of a tariff which enriches the rich 
and makes poorer the puor has the impudence 
to say that the government is nuw collecting 
$30,000,000 a year from the tobacco tax 
“which it does not need.” Yea, verily, But 
what ubout the tux on eval, wool, iron, Jum- 
ber, jute, salt, and other articles of prime 
necessity! Does the governinent need the 
revenue raised from these taxes? The doc- 
trine of the republican party is to give free 
whiskey and tree tobucco, while these arti- 
eles of necessity are taxed. This is what is 
called protection It is the last resort of a 
party which is willing to twist the functions 
of the goverument to suit a clique of bounty- 
fut inanufacturers, and to find its beneilciar- 
ies in every campaign to pay for past and 
expected favors. 
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HENRY-GEOREEA ETRE SINGLE TAR Chur wiven by every one present. David DeBeck, 
al ent M. D., toast of weleome. E. ‘I. Fries read, in 
his able manner, a poem of the land. William 
C. Wull? spoke of the progress and wonder- 
fulways of the gospel of single tax, and in 
behalf of the single tax club, presented to Mr. 
Herne a gold cat button emblematic of the 
single tax anda memento of the Cincinnati 
club, Itis the wish of our club that more of 
these iuspirational meetings be partaken of, 
and we advise single tax clubs to avail them- 
selves of such an opportunity when Mr. 
Herne may be in their locality. Long Jife to 
Mr. Herne aud his company, and suceess to 
his efforts is the wish of our club, 

Witiram C. WULF, 

Sec. Cincinnati S. T, C, 


HE Opens the Second Cautse of Lectures to 
i Crowded [Modse—-Preptiritig td Celebrate 
the Fiest Anniversary. 

The audience that was jammed into the 
rooms of the Manhattan single tax club last 
Sunday evening, on the occasion of the re- 
sumption of the Sunday night lectures, was 
composed almost entirely of strangers. The 
eitsb members wave Wuy to them, aud satis- 
fled themselves b¥ listening to the lecture 
from the edges of the crowd, in the back 
rooms and in the adjoining hallway. Henry 
George was the lecturer. He was most cor- 
dially grected as he edged bis way to the 
platform. He began his address by saying 
that he understood that the aucience was 
eomposed of strangers, and that under the 
Bircuristuntes he thought he could not do 
beiter than give an explhinatiot! of What the 
single tax was. Having done that, he went 
on to show what effect its ndoption would 
have on Jabor—opening the way to a pros 
perity as yet undreamed of. Mr. George 
then invited questions, which invitation was 
accepted; aud he devoted over half an hour’ 
to clearing away doubts which lingered in 
the minds of his questioners. 

_ A. M. Molina will deliver the address this 

Sunday evening. Hubdject, ‘looking Back- 

Ward.” 

The committee appointed to make the ar- 
rangements for the tirst anniversary celebra- 
tion of the formation of the Manhattan single 
tax club have decided thatit shall take the 
form of a dinner to be held at S o’clock next 
Wednesday, October 16, in the club rooms. 
After the dinner short addresses will be 
made, and the balance of the evening will 
be given up to fational enjoyment. The 
tickets will cost fifty cents, and the number 
is limited to eighty—the capacity of the 
rooms. Those of our friends who intend to 
be present can secure tickets by applving or 
writing to George W. Everett, Manhattan 
single tax club rooms, 36 Clinton place. 


THE CART-TAIL CAMPAIGN IN BROOKLYN. 


The second cart-tail exvedition in Brook- 
lyn started out on Saturday night in good 
condition, It consisted of a brilliantly decor- 
ated chariot und a strong body of infantry 
armed with tracts. Arriving upon the scene 
of action a lump of flesh and brass buttons in- 
formed the warriors that his orders were to 
“keep the square clear avd he was going to 
do it, do you see?’ Moving on, the chariot 
came in contact with a lamppost which car- 
ried away its colors. After permission had 
been obtained to speak ia the square the 
chariot returned, the bunner was again raised, 
the lights set blazing aud the battle com- 
menced. 

Mr. J. T. Ortill, chairman of the agitation 
committee, opened the meeting, stating its 
object, and making a plea for the freedom of 
speech, He then introduced M. F. Scrim- 
shaw, who spoke energetically, portraying 
the evils of the tramp and monopolists, pov- 
erty and unbounded wealth, slaves and 
idlers, and showing that all these were the 
result ofa denial of man’s natural right—the 
right toemploy his labor to the God-given 
resources of nature. How was this right to 
be restored! By simply rendering unto 
Ciesar the things which are Czzsar’s and unto 
God the things which are God’s. Why should 
one man pay to another that which he him- 
self produces! Every man is a factor in the 
production of Jaud values and therefore they 
belong to all—to the community. In this way 
only could justice be done. 

Mr. F. W. Deverall was the next speaker 
and out and out free trade was his subject. 
During the courseof hisremarks hedenouncea 
protection asa hypocritical lie, showing that 
the great man J. G. Blaine himself was in 
truth a free trader inthat he is president of 
the All America congress and that congress 
has for its principal object the inauguration 
of free trade or reciprocity between all the 
American nations. He wanted to know why, 
if free trade between the Americas is good, 
is it not good between all nations? 

Mr. R. C. Utess followed, speaking princi- 
pally on ballot reform and while he was urg- 
ing his points a Y. M. C. A. meeting opposite 
adjourned, at which prohibition versus high 
license hud been discussed. The crowds from 
this meeting surrounded the truck and some 
one proposing three cheers for Henry George 
they joined in with good will. 

The meeting then adjourned leaving many 
httle knots of disputants. 

The place of meeting next week will prob- 
ably be the same. Mr. William McCabe of 
New York has promised to help us out. 

56 Livingston St. G. W. THompson. 


The School House Campaign Near Parkerse 
burg. 

Parkrrsiitrg, W. Ya., Sept. 30~We have 
held our second meeting at the Cothern 
school house. Only those who have tried 
school house campnigning will appreciate 
what that means. The first audience was 
cold, suspicious and chestoutty with the 
usuai forty thousand dollar house and the 
poor man’s hovel along side bobbing up se- 
renely, but this one was warm and cordial 
and the questions fairly and intelligently put, 
showing that the problem had been discussed 
in the meantime. 

The school house is four and a half miles 
from Parkersburg and we, four of us, footed 
it, Joking and warming up our courage to 
meet the enemy. 

We all had been republicans, one a rank 
old abolitionist and fond of telling how he 
used to get the Tribune smuggled iuto the 
state. As we went into the school honse 
an old man remarked that the single tax was 
all right, but it would cause a bloody revolu- 
tion to put in operation. And wben we got 
the meeting it was interesting to observe the 
ourious expression on the faces of the people 
watching us out of the corners of their eyes 
They all knew us and yet they could not help 
wondering why we were doing this campaign 
work when there was ho campaign on. 
“Boys, its a crusade,” said somebody. 

We talked for an hour and a half and an- 
swered questions, and then, after arranging 
for a meeting in the neighborhood, we struck 
out for home, feeling well satisfied with the 
night's work. 

If there bad been light enough, we might 
have seen the motto, ‘The single tax is the 
only just tax,” which our motto men had 
painted at short intervals along the fences, 
People who never read the papers have been 
reached by this painting on the fences, It is 
the best thing we have ever done, and if 
every court house town were surrounded 
with this kind of advertising the cause would 
boom. It would be a splendid idea to take 
one state at atime, and go all over it paint- 
ing mottoes, W. 1, BOREMAN. 





To Organize in Mascoutah. 


MASCcoUTAH Iil., Oct. 5.—A few friends of 
the cause are perfecting arrangements to 
organize a single tax club, or at least a com- 
mittee, for propagating our doctrines, at 
Belleville, cur county seat—a most inviting 
field for missionary work. Our friends, H. 
Martin Williams and Johan Z. White, of the 
St. Louis single tax league, have promised to 
come over and help us. One will deliver an 
address in the afternoon, the other in the 
evening, and will answer questions put from 
the audience. The date has not been fixed, 
but will be either Monday the 14th, or Satur- 
day the 19th of October, Al! friends are 
requested to attend and invite their friends. 
Judge N. Niles of Belleville will serve as a 
committee of one to make all arrangements, 
He confidently believes the ball to be started, 
will keep on rolling, and increase in volume 
and momentum as it rolls, 

Boyp Corick, M. D. 


The Single Tax tn Reading. 


ReADING, Pa.—We have added an M. D. to 
our single tax society and have apother ia 
view. Our membership is growing rapidly, 
and we ure doing all we can to spread the 
cause. There are plenty of single tax men 
iu this city, if we could only get them to 
come in with us. Mr. McKinney, president 
of the Trade and labor c ouncil, visited us last 
evening and addressed the society on the 
growth of the movementin Reading. After- 
ward a chapter of “Progress and Poverty" 
waa read and discussed. The law of rent 
was illustrated in a very satisfactory man- 
ner by Dr. S. R. Rittonhouse. We expect to 
see & preat advance on the line of the single 
tax this winter, Cras, CORKHILL. 
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A Beception to dJumesn A. Herne tn Cine 
clinud. 

CINCINNATI, Ohio, Oct, 4.—The Cincinnati 
single tux club last evening held a reception 
at Musik Verein hull in honor of My. James 
A. Herne, at which Mr, FM. Gariand and 
My. Charles BE. Boardman, also of the “Drift- 
ing Apart” company, were present. 

The club attended the performance, after 
which they celebrated the event with some 








Wait cll the Town Geta Auchored, Then 
Buv Low and Mertgagen, 

“The officers in control of the investment 
companies do not discriminate between good 
and bad security,” said a Philadelphia banker 
to a newspaper man. “When a western 
town has reached a population of 10,00U mort: 
gaging is safe within its limits, for it is likely 
to continue to grow, But the risk is far 
greater with the smaller towns, In western 
Kansas the county towns are the only pisces 
of any size, but oftentimes there is a war to 
the knife between rival towns, and the coun- 
ty seat ischanged, 1 know of a casein which 
a whole village was moved bodily. The 
houses were carried away, and land values 
on the old site shtiveled up in an instant, 
Such are the dangers of this form of invest- 
ment, except when the fullest safeguards are 
insisted on, If iron-bound conservatism is 
over & Virtue it shines out tenfold when dis- 
played in the management of western invest- 
ment companies,” 
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A Typtenl Cart-Tail Campnign Meeiug in 
the Hear: of the Tenement District, 

Avenue A was alive with people on Satur- 
day night when one of the vehicles engaged 
in the Manhattan single tax club's cart-tail 
campaign turned into itat Tompkins square 
and drove down into the heart of the tenement 
region. People stopped and gazed iu undis- 
guised wonderment at the truck full of men, 
the flar.ag torches and at the legends—“The 
Single Tax Will Raise Wages.” “The Single 
Tax Will Sower Rents.” “The Single Tax 
Will Increase Profits."—displayed on white 
ban .er ou the truck’s sides and on a trans- 
perency zarried overhead. A few blocks 
dewn tho truck plunged into the darkness of 
vu side street, lighting up the dingy, delapi- 
dated tenements that towered skyward, with 
the red flare of the torches. The shouting and 
laughter of a rabble of ragged youngsters 
running ahead heralding the way brought 
heads to windows and throngs to the curbs, 

When it had reached the corner of Fourth 
street and Avenue C, opposite Farther Hunt- 
ington’s big, tive storied school, the truck 
came to a standstill. While one man in the 
vehicle burned a red light to gather the 
crowd, auother stripped olf his overcoat pre- 
paratory to speaking. 

“Git on ter der sign,” bawled out a bright 
eyed ragamuffin. ‘“Sing—sing, sing; no, 
single tax—what’s der matter wid carpet 
tacks?’ A roar of laughter greeted this 
sally. 

Just as the man inthe cart commenced to 
speak, a little, nervous, round shouldered, 
sharp faced, keen eyed man came up witha 
large, stolid looking, heavily built man. 

“Be heavens, look!” he exclaimed, “what's 
that about raisin’ wages? Let listen,” and 
with that he grasped the big man with both 
hands and excitedly pushed him into the mid- 
dle of the crowd. 

“Fellow citizens,” began the man in the 
cart. 

“That’s us,” said somebody in the crowd 
and a laugh followed. 

“We come here to-night to explain how you 
can raise your wages, reduce your rents and 
get cheaper all the necessaries and good 
things of life.” 

“Was iss does propagandoes?”’ said a short, 
stout, round headed, jolly looking German 
who had just come upon the scene, with a 
market basket on one arm and an equally 
short, stout, round headed and jolly locking 
wife on the other. ‘Was iss does propagan- 
does?’ he repeated, nudging an Irishman 
who was listening as tbough his life depended 
on his catchiag every word. 

‘Ah, divil take yer,” was the impatient re- 
ply. ‘Ivery intilligint man knows it’s the 
single tax they’re pr’achin’. Why didn’t yer 
come early and git a front s'ate?” 

German, wife and basket fell back a step 
or two at this savage rebuke, and lapsed into 
silence. 

“We are not politicians,” cried the man 
from the truck. ‘‘We don't belong to either 
the republican or democratic party. We do 
not, ask you for your votes. We simply ask 
you to think of these matters that govern 
your own welfare and the welfare of vour 
wives and children—ia short, the welfare of 
mankind.”’ 

“T tell you§what it is,” said aman with a 
silk bat, a carefully trimmed chia whisker 
aod a flashing diamond in his shirt bosom. 
‘“T tell you what it is,” said he, addressing a 
sbarp, crafty-visaged individual, wearing a 
supercilious smirk on his countenance and a 
silk hat tilted forward over his eyes. ‘“May- 
be they ain’t republicans or democrats; mark 
me, Isay maybe. But there’s one thing cer- 
tain. 1t’s dust they’re after,” and he tapped 
the fingers of one hand significantly in the 
palm of the other, blandly smiling the while 
with the air of a man very well satisfied with 
his knowledge of the ways of the world, 

“Why are you crowded here so fearfully 
in this tenement recion?’ came from the 
truck. 

‘Is it because there is not enough room to 
spread out? Then what about the quantities of 
land lying bare and idle in the northern part 
of this island? Would you not prefer to get 
out of these dens of misery if vou could find 
comfortable houses there? Why then are 
there no houses on that valuable vacant land? 
Builders would build upon it if they could use 
it—build enongh bouses to make you all com- 
fortable; but they are prevented from doing 
so. They would first have to paya large 
sum of money for the privilege of building— 
pay the value of this land to men who are 
now holding the land vacant~—a value caused 
by the presence of this population, for if you 
take all but the landlords away from Man- 
hattan Island what would the land be worth? 
What our purpose, then, is to tax these dogs 
iu the manger, to make them use their land 
or give it up to men who will use it, This will 
give employment toa great many workmen, 
and check competition inthe Jabor market, 
which grinds wages down, More wages in 
the pockets of the workers means more sales 
by storekeepers and stimulated business; and 
more land being in use—the supply of houses, 
Gwellings, stores, warehouses, being in- 
crensed—rents will fall, and the price you are 
how paying for quarters, many of them not, 
fit for human beings to live in, will, under 
the new order of things, procure you roomy, 
comfortable and healthy homes,” 

The speaker's words flowed an if sponta. 
taneously, His face shone with enthusiasm, 
His eyes sparkled, bis cheeks burned, bia arma 
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of the zood things of this life. Tousts were | A NIGHT SCENE ON THE EAST SIDE, | swung loosely, his whole body swayed to and 


fronsif possessed by the eestasy of his vis- 
ion. Aud his enthusiasm was infectious. It 
hushed and enthralled the crowd, fixing the 
attention of the upturned faces. 

‘And so, my friends, it should be ovtside 
of the city, continued the speaker. “There 
is plenty of vacant farming, mineral and tim- 
ber land. Sixty-five millions of us are seat- 
tered over an aren that could comfortably 
support five hundred millions, and alford 
every man who sought it plenty of opportu- 
nity to work. Yet such is our treatment of 
land to-day thut men are forced into the 
cities, there to compete with their brothers 
for employment, or are driven out into the 
highways to tramp froin place to place in 


quest cf work. If we would but tax the men | 


who are withholding quantities and quan- 
tities of Jand, here, there and everywhere, 
from production, they would be compelled to 
use it, thereby giving employment to laborers 
now bitterly competing against each other 
in the cities, and tuking tramps off the road, 
or at auy rate, prevent any more men from 
being forced out on the road. 

“My grandfather and his boys, my fa- 
ther and my uncle, escaped the desputism 
of Europe long years ago, and came to this 
free republic to start life anew. When they 
got to Castle Garden people laughed at the 
antiquated aud old fashioned tools they ear- 
ried, so that ny grandfather laid them down 
aud started west without anything. He 
found plenty of opportunities waiting for him 
just as all who came over in those times did, 
and from the first he was happy and_ pros- 
perous, Suppose be had come to Castle 
Garden to-day; do you suppose he would 
have met with like success? Emphatically 
no, There are millions and = millions of 
acres of land—farming Jand, mineral 
land, timber land, pasture land—just as 
good as that which lay open to my 
grandfather these many years back, but 
the difference is that then land was practi- 
cally free to anybody and everybody who 
would come aud use it, while to-day between 
it and the user stands an individual demand- 
ing heavy blackmail for the privilege of 
going to work. Tax this blackmailer out, we 
say; destroy this curse of land monopoly; 
give labor access to the raw materials of pa- 
ture, and this thing of involuntary poverty 
will cease, suffering for common necessaries 
of life cu the part of men who are willing to 
work will be a thing of the past, and our re- 
public will rise to a grandeur and power that 
will cause every crowned head to topple,and 
a reign of peace and plenty will be ushered 
in the world over.” 

When the cart orator ceased speaking he 
was loudly applauded, and a buzz of conver- 
sation at once arose all through the crowd. 
Several men got down from the truck and 
distributed single tax literature, after which 
the truck started off for the next meeting 
place, followed by a large number of persons 
anxious to heur more of the speeches, and 
cheered by the crowd remaining. 





Spenkers and Funds Needed. 


A. J. Wolf, chairman of the Cart-tail cam- 
paign committee, has issued the following 
circular letter to single tax men: 


Brothers: In thiscesspool of poverty and 
degradation, where the worst evils of our 
prevailing social system are seeu ona scale 
of great and growing magnitude, the Man- 
hattan single tax club, moved to action by 
misery and injustice on every hand, has en- 
tered upcn a campaign of enlightenment. 
On several succeeding Saturday nights, when 
the workers are abroad with wife and chil- 
dren, eommodious trucks, lighted with flam- 
ing torches, decorated with banners and 
striking mottoes, and filled with single tax 
men, have gone into the densely populated 
tenement house district of this city in order 
to appeal directly to the intelligence of the 
people, to awaken them to their peril and to 
point out the remedy for the ever-increasing 
evils which are pressing upon them. The 
audiences have aggregated many thousands, 
Despite their squalid surroundings, these peo- 
ple have displayed an unexpected and 
gratifying appreciation of the truth of the 
new gospel. Indeed,the movement is a mag- 
niticent success, and the inaugurators would 
like to see their action followed in every city 
where there is a single tax club. The ex- 
penses for each truck (one horse is sufficient) 
do not exceed $6, and the cost has thus far 
been met by voluntary contributions of our 
members and friends. We are accomplishing 
#& great work, and desire to extend it to the 
utmost during the continuance of pleasant 
weather. With plenty of speakers and suf- 
ficient funds, we will undertake to get the 
public mindsa a ferment on the subject of 
taxation. and you all Kaew the goal to which 
that leads 

We uced, first und foremost, ready talkers, 
No oratory or declamaticn is required or ex 
pected. Indeed, they would be wasted. A 
plain statement of facts as they strike each 
tnd, and such a situple exhibition of the ad- 
vantages of our reform as any man fully im- 
bued with cur ideas would address to an 
individual, will suffice, 

We must have money. Any contribution 
will be welcome from ten cents upwards. 
Success, such as we have reason to anticipate 
in this community, will give the single wx 
& tremendous impetus throughout the coun- 
try. We have taken off our coats and struck 
the first blow. ‘The times are auspicious, 
Shere is no political distraction, aud the 
minds of men of every class are in a re- 
ceptive condition for our doetrines, Will 
You not prove your faith by your works and 
kend us men and money! 

Address Morris Van Veen, secretary cart- 
tail cuinyaigD committee, Manhattan single 
tax club, Nu, 36 Clinton place, New York, 
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THE PETITION. 

Sinuie TAX ENroLUMENt COMMITTEE, ) 

36 CLINTON PLACE, 
New York, October 8, 1889. \ 

In the report of this committee’s work 
published in last week’s STANDARD 4@ list 
of the single tax organizations that have 
thus far reported was given. The blanks 
on which these reports were mace con- 
tuin much other information of interest, 
but it is impossible in the space at my 
command to attempt to describe the work 
and methods of each of these clubs, Most 
of them report that their propaganda 
work is confined to individual efforts and 
the circulation of tracts, STANDARDS and 
other single tax literature. In some 
cases the clubs report that their members 
as individuals take an active part in help- 
ing the free traders in the democratic party 
in their efforts to compel that party to 
—_ take advanced steps toward tariff reduc- 
; tion. 

: In a few inslances, all noticed in the 
corrected list republished elsewhere, 
clubs report the establishment of perma- 
nent headquarters and reading rooms; 
but in very many instances the reports 
read “no reading room yet.” In one case 
a club discontinued its meetings but kept 
up its dues during the summer in order 
that il might thus raise a fund to start a 
reading room in the fall. It is clear that 
there is not only a general desire, but a 
general expectation that these reading 
rooms will be opened nearly everywhere. 
This ought not to be difficult of accom- 
plishment even in villages, for rent is low 
there and almost the only expense will be 
for fuel. No one familiar with the village 
store gatherings can doubt that a com- 
fortable room where men can talk and 
smoke will be certain to have plenty of 
visitors on winter evenings. Where there 
is only one single tax man ina village he 
may, if discreet and in earnest, turn the 
village store itself into a club house for 
the discussion of single tax, tariff and 
other economic topics. A man who is 
not a ready talker can hold his own if he 
will arm himself with the documents and 
read extracts from them to his opponents. 

In Kansas city there has been an ani- 
mated discussion of a plan urged by Mr 
Charles E, Reid, which contemplates a 
single lurge club for the whole city, which 
shall divide itself into sections for local 
work. Mr. Reid insists that these small 

a sections will talk less and do more work 

than the main body and he believes that 
thus only can effective work be done. 

Mr. Reid does not insist, as I understand 

him, that the branches shall conform 

closely to political district lines. Taking 

New York as an instance, he would have, 

say the Manhattan club and others join 

in one largeclub, Then, uf it were desired, 
that club could establish a branch in each 
of the twenty-four assembly districts, or 
appoint a committee for each district. 

If this were inconvenient it could start 

two or three or more branches, or appoint 

committees for a larger area than an as- 
sembly district. . 

I think there can be no question that if 
suflicient vigor were put into the work 
Mz. Reid’s plan would be found practi- 
cable. Here, in New York, for instance, 
‘it could be used to bring up New York's 
proportion of signatures to the petition. 
There is no doubt that the petition could 
be made as elfective here as it has proven 
to be elsewhere as a means for provoking 
debate on our doctrine, The difliculty is 
that people here do not get acquainted 
with their neighbors as they do elsewhere 
and hence have more hesitation about ap- 
proaching them with a petition or other 
document. A local canvassing committee 
would feel more at liberty to approach 
strangers, since its members would com- 
pete with und encourage one another, 
Again, When work begins on thie assess- 
ments local committees to report on the 
character of the buildings will be very de- 
sirable, 

Another effect of such a sub-division, 
which would give numerous men some- 
thing to do, would be the strengthening 
of each club by bringing in new members, 
and thereby adding to its force and its 
available funds, A mere social club, the 
members of which talk one with another 
about the single tax, though highly use- 
ful, can be vastly more useful if it will 
wake itself a thorough working organiza- 
tion, not merely by cart-tail campaigns 
nd public meetings, but by gathering in- 
formation, civculating the petition and 
doing whatever else it can find to do, The 
principal clubs in this city and Brooklyn 
ought each to have overa thousand mem. 
bers, making the clubs powerful factors 
politically, and if My. Reid's plan would 
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of Mr. Reid’s plan that has weight. 
wfauet too obvious to require comment 
that our progress has been at times de- 
layed by the maladroit activity of cranks. 
Wherever a single tax organization has 
grown up there is sure: to be a body of 
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thus develop them it would prove of 
enormous value. 

These is another consideration in favor 
It is 


level headed men who clearly understand 


that common sease is us requisite as zeal 


for the permanent advancement of our 
work. The number of such people is sure 
to be large enough to take good care of 
any central organization, and it is very 
desirable that single tax organizations 
everywhere shall be able to repose con- 
fidence in all other organizations. This 
will not be easy if there are two, three or 
adozen clubs, each independent of the 
other, in some towns. One of the most 
delicate and difficult duties that has fallen 
tome as chairman of this committee is 


the avoidance of any assumption of 
wuthority, This committee 1s) a pure- 


ly voluntary organization that wishes 
to maintain helpful and friendly relations 
with all clubs, but this very desire is 
likely to get it into an embarrassing po- 
sition when difficulty occurs in some lo- 
cality, A body of seceders usually claims 
to be more earnest in our cause than its 
parent body, and yet if its protlers of 
work are accepted, the committee’s letters 
ure sometimes used as evidence of some 
sort of ‘“vecognition” of the men with 
whom the principal and practically only 
local organization can no longer work. 
Of course men in the movement under- 
stand that this committee sends blanks 
and petitions to all who ask for them, 
and that its ‘‘recognition” is therefore of 
no value in determining the standing of 
any man or organization in the movement, 
yet it would unquestionably save trouble 
all around if there was one local organ- 
ization in each place possessing the con- 


fidence of single tax men and from whose 
decisions no one would think of appealing 
to this committee or to any individual in 


New York. 


Whether the clubs adopt this or some 


other plan to increase their vigor and ef- 
ticiency, it is certain that when once in 
working order, it will be well for them to 
seriously consider the plan of operation 
adopted by the Buffalo single tax reform 
club. This organization, though it has 
not yet a very large membership, has 
been actively at work in a practical way. 
It managed to have inquiries made by 
people elsewhere concerning the rental 
value of lands in all parts of Buffalo. 
These estimates were made by the most 
prominent real estate agents of the city, 
and are to be depended on, This data, 
thus given, has enabled our friends to 
form areal estate map of Buffalo, show- 
ing the varying value of land from the 
business center of the city to its outer 
limits. They have also ascertained the 


assessed value of these lands, and are 


now able to go before the public with an 
array of facts that cannot fail to impress 
every intelligent man with the folly and 
injustice of the existing system, 

While this work has been in progress 
the club has been engaged in acting more 
directly on the people. It has  is- 
sued a circular calling the attention of 
the people to the indisputavle facts 


that business is dull, wages are 
low, and thousands of workmen idle, 


while building improvements are checked, 
If the people of Buffalo want work, the 
circular asks them, why they fine a man 
for building factories in which they might 
obtain employment, and why they fine 
citizens for building houses and stores, 
when such improvements create work 
and a demand for all kinds of labor. 
They then propose to give Bulfalo a busi- 
ness boom by exempting all these enter- 
prises from taxation, giving the obvious 
arguments to prove that this will be the 
effect of such exemption. The circular 
then concludes: “Is our claim valid? 
Think it out, and if you find that we are 
wrony, let us hear from you by letter or 
through the press.” Attached to the circu- 
lar, so that they may readily be torn off, 
ure a couple of blanks, and each of those 
favoring the proposal is asked to sign a 
declaration that, “Loam in favor of the 
exemption of buildings and improve- 
ments from taxation,” 

The expense of organizing the enroil- 
ment committee's machinery for work was 
of course very considerable, Not only were 
thousands of circulars printed und sentout, 
but the cost of postage was very great, 
Matters have since been arranged so that 
the committee can obtain all necessary 
documents from THE StaNpary’s single 


tax library and the regular expenses of the | 
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committee for rent, stationery, clerk hire, 
ete., have been reduced to about $50 per 
week, though they would of course in- 
crease somewhat, in the matter of postage, 
if the work was pushed as actively as it 
was at first, All such expenses as. this 
wnda very considerable proportion of the 
expenses of distributing literature have 
been met by a small number of people 
who agreed to pay at stated periods fixed 
amounts toward the support of the com- 
mittee’s work. In addition to this, con- 
tributions from all over the country have 
been received ranging in amount frem a 
single two cent stamp to $50, All of the 
money thus received has been epplied to 


the circulation of tracts among the 
siguers. The total sum thus received 


up to September (7, was $1,675.08 and 
the report to the committee as given be- 
low shows the sum total to date. A 
large niunber of tracts has been sent out 
to people making special calls for them, 
In some instances where the need was ur- 
gent, the committee haus been able to ar- 
range for a special contribution for send- 
ing tracts to a designated place, but it 
has never been able to mect all the calls 
upon it. Every signer of the petition re- 
ceives shortly afterwards three tracts, and 
in this way nearly 200,000 have been sent 
to all parts of the country since the organ- 
ization of the committee. In this and 
other ways the committee has circulated 
about half a million documents and it 
will be clear to any one familiar with the 
cost of printing and postage, that the less 
than $2,000 received from outside contri- 
butions has not met the cost of this dis- 
tribution. It had been the hope of the 
committee to follow up the first set of 
tracts with others and also to send copies 
of THE STANDARD over the whole list from 
time to time, in order that those who hid 
become sufliciently interested to sign the 


petition should have their interest kept 
up and become more familiar with our 
It has, however, taken all of 
the outside contributions and aw very con- 
siderable proportion of the committee’s 
regular fund to meet the cost of the distri- 


principles. 


bution deseribed above. 


If the work is to be pushed with re- 
newed vigor this fall and winter, it is ab- 


solutely essential that the popular sub- 
scription shall be greatly enlarged, and it 
will also be necessary that a fund shall 
be raised by larger subscriptions to meet 
the regular expenses of the committee 
during the coming year, If such a fund 
can be raised the numerous jucidental 


advantages attending the circulation of 
the petition will warrant a delay in its 
presentation, and a new ard vigorous ef- 


fort to double the number of signatures, 
The work unquestionably should go on 
until in every state and territory a suf- 
ficient number of clubs has been organized 
to pave the way for the formation of a 
representative committee to carry on the 
work of organization after this committee 
has fulfilled its mission by presenting the 
petition to congress, 
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The enrollment now stands as follows: 





Reported last week. . . . - . . = 66,190 
Received during week ending Oct. 8 . 238 
Total > s e e ° s e es ® * e 66,425 


Contributions received during the pust two 
weeks buve been as follows: 


Hans Erickson, Marshalltown, fowa. $1 GO 
James Cox, Milwaukee, Wis... . 5V 
R. S. Cumeron, Colfax, La. . . . 2 OU 
Cc. P. Cooper, Brooklyn, N.Y... 3 00 
B. H. Nadal, New York . 2. 2. 2. . (25 00 
P. J. McLean, Burke, ldaho . . . 1 Uv 
Sundry stumps... + 6 es 6 6 80 


_— 


$32 30 





Total? io: “co ae A SG ee SS 


Contributions previously acknow!- 
edged in THE STANDARD . . . . 1,674 08 


a 


Total ° . e ° e s e ® e e i] $1,706 wed 
Wa. T. CROASDALE, Chairman. 


The following are some extracts from let- 
ters received by the committee during the 
week: 

O. H. Purefoy, Bazette, Texas,-—There is 
plenty of timber here fora large single tux 
organization, but prejudice runs high. 


William Brown, Philadelphia, Pa.—I ob 
tained a number of signatures in the comm- 
posing roum of the Philadelphia Press. Pro- 
tectionists refused to sign, but they did not 
seem to be happy as one of them told me he 
thought that the tariff would be repealed as 
soon as the national debt was paid off, after 
which iwany manufacturers would go to the 
wall Ltried to show him that he was mis- 
taken, but could not obtain his signature, 

T, Gilwer, Greeley, Coh—A few days ayo 
Lyuve vcopy of THE BTANDAKD to the Con- 
pregational minister here, a young mun of 
fur more than ordinary intelligence, and, by 
the way, from Brooklyn. On last Sunday 


morning he gave notice that he would begin 
that night a series of sermons on ‘Tbe Prin- 
ciples That Underlie Social Reform.” J was 
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very hopeful thathe would come out for the 
single tax. Inthe course of his remarks he 
snid that Henry George had written a bril- 
liant book, “Progress und Poverty,” but re- 
fused to accept its teachings because he did 
thot think reform could) be accomplished on 
the works of any one man Ll hope to have 
wtalk with him soon and knock the props 
from under bis foolish assertion. 


Melvin HE Palmer, St. Louis, Mo.—The in- 
closed forty-tive signatures to the petition 
are the result. ef my efforts at an open meet- 





ing of the carriage makers of this city. The 
necting was ably addressed by Messrs. 


White and Fellows, two well known single 
taximen. Mvidenees of their convineing ar- 
guments could be plainly noted. At the close 
of the meeting here and there could be seen 
and heard little groups discussing the points 
made by the speakers. Thus the good work 
goes on. Our league is doing excellent work. 


The Tomahawk elab, reeeutly organized in 
Chieayo, is composed largely of representa- 
tive trade unionists, ineluding Robert Nelson, 
Robert Swallow, Mark Crawford and others 
equally prominentand reputable. It declares 
as the purpose of its organization the bring- 
ing about of the following reforms: The 
adoption of the Australian system of voting. 
The abolition of all special privilege legisla- 
tion, Government control of monopolies. 
Opening natural opportunities to labor by 
tixing land value only. Perfect freedom to 
exchange and a just system of finance. Ap- 
plications for membership should be sent to 
W.S. Weeks, room 14, 163 hast Washington 
street. Mr. Warren Worth Bailey) writes 
that a yearavgo these men would not have 
adopted such principles as they have now 
organized to promote, aud he says: “The 
fact is Chicavo is swingiug into line with 
amazing rapidity. [donot believe that the 
most observant and sanguine among us re- 
alized the extent of the growth of which the 
Tomahawk club is an outward and visible 
sign. Our ideas are permeating all classes, 
and are daily exercising a stronger influeace 
on public thought. The future is surely ours,” 


Hl. V. Place, Memphis, Tenn.~—One of these 
sicners started in to convert me to protec- 
tionism, but he ended up with a “cat” in each 
of his eyes. 

Charles Miller, Berwyn, Chester County., 
Pa.—This is a section in which the full effects 
of our present land system are plainly seen, 
Though but sixteen miles from Philadelphia, 
we can see thousands acres of good land 
held out of use and covered with rank crops 
of noxious weeds, yet no one can buy or rent 
it for farming as itis held at from $1,000 to 
$5,000 per acre. Though the majority of our 
people are republicans and prtectionists, 
many of them admit the injustice of allowing 
speculators to hold this land out of use. 


Robert Baker, Albany, N. Y.—-The inclosed 
petitions bring my total up to 1,766. We have 
been enabled to start work here in an entire- 
ly new field. Last night | read a paper by 
invitation of the pastor of one of the Episco- 
pal churches before the guild of tis purish, 
after) which |b unswered questions, The 
audience was sinall but appreciative—much 
more so than | expected. The questions in- 
dicated considerable previous thought, while 
the answers seemed to clear away all doubts 
or prejudice. Our club has formed a “Prog- 
ress aud Poverty” class and intend to read a 
chapter from the book as our first business, 
We have stretched across the street a banner 
twenty-four fect long which has on it the 
name of the club and appropriate mottoes, 
All our STANDARDS after perusal by the mem- 
bers will distributed by a committee charged 
with that duty. We intend taking bold of 
the jocal assessments. If we have had two 
or three good speakers here we would make 
Rome howl. 


H. (. RatelilY, Alamo Camp, L. C.—There 
wre Six or seven hundred Americans bere in 
camp. It isa good place to talk single tux 
and tariif reform, as ope company owns sev- 
eral million aeres of land here and they run 
everything their own way. Kepublicans as 
well as demucrats see and realize that the 
foreigner does not pay the tariff duty, as 
they were told last fall by republican speak- 
ers. Everything is very high here, except 
lubur, and that is very low. Mexico has a 
high tariff, but low wages. Flour here is 
worth §lt per hundred pounds, bacon 50 cents 
per pound, sugar 80 cents, ontons 20 cents. 
Labor ranves from $1.50 to §2.50 per day in 
Mexican money, which is at a discount of 28 
to 30 per cent on the dollar, Here, is in the 
States, some cannot web work at uny price. 
Owing to the tari, clothing is also very 
high, A pair of cornmon overalls sells for 
840 and £5; brovan shoes, $5, A shoe man- 
ufacturer at Eusenada sells shous for Just a 
fraction fess than the imported can be bought 
for, and consequently he sells one hundred 
pairs to the importess' coe, Therefore the 
cGonstumer pays the Mexican goverament the 
tarifY duty on one pair of shoes und pays the 
Musenada manufacturer duty on ninety-nine 
pair. 1 talk with men every day who say 
that that they cansee and understand the 
evils of aw cari plainer than they ever did 
before. We pay seven cents per pound for 
Mexican potatoes half caten up by worms, 
und Just across the line in San Diego county 
they have aw large crap of potautues they ure 
wuaious to sell, while we ure unxious to buy, 
Thus we have both the supply and the de- 
mand, yet the turiff steps in und prevents 
the trade, 
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f SINGLE TAX ORGANIZATIONS. 


(Sceretaries of clubs are requested to send any cor- 
rections in the list below, and atl newly formed orgiin- 
tvitions are asked to report promptly, either to the 
Enyodment committees or The Standard.) 


ARKANSAS. 
Lrrrzet Rock.—ittle Rock single tax club. 
Every alternate Thursday evening, 717 Main 
st. Pres, Sol F. Clark; sec, O, D. Hemming, 


1910 Main st. 
CALIFORNIA. 

SAN Francisco.—California single tax so- 
ciety. Every Sunday evening, 900)¢ Market 
st. Reading roomn open every evening, S41 
Market st. Pres., H. L. Pleace; sec, G. A. 
Hubbell, 1135 Mission st. 

SACRAMENTO. —Single tax club of Sacra- 
meuto. Livery Friday evening, Dr Reed’s 
office, 6th and K sts. Pres., Dr. Thos. B, 
Reed: sec, C. W. Farnsworth, 1406 4th st. 

San Dikco.—San Diego single tax county 
committee. Kvery Monday evening, 189 10th 
st. Chairman, Geo. B. Whaley, box 1088. 

COLORADO. 

DeENVER.—Denver single tax association. 
Every Thursday evening, 1448 Lawrence st, 
Pres,, Audrew W, Elder; sec,, KE. McAuley, 
200 Holliday st. 

PuEBLO.—-Commonwealth single tax club. 
First and Fourth Thursdays at office of D. B. 
V. Reeve, Union av. Pres., D. B. V. Reeve; 
sec., J. W. Brentlinger, Pueblo Smelting and 
Retining Co. 

CANYON CiTy.~Single tax committee; sec., 
Dr, Frack P. Blake. 

HawkKxuurst.—Plateau Valley sinvle tax 
club. Pres., Joho W. Hawkxhburst; sec., If. 
H. Parkenson. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven.—Tax reform club, Every 
Friday evening, room If, [02 Orange st. 
Pres., Willard D. Warren; sec., Alfred Smith, 
105 Day st. 

Mrriven.—Meriden single tax club. 95 p. 
m. every Sunday, Circle ball. Pres, Wm. 
Hawthorne; sec., Wm. Williss, P. O. box 1d42. 

DAKOTA. 

StaTE.—South Dakota single tax associa- 
tion. Pres., Judge Levi McGee of Rapid 
City; sec., W. E. Brokaw, box 146, Bristol. 

Rapip City.—Black Hills single tax league, 
Last Saturday in each month, Library hall. 
Pres., Judge Levi McGee; sec., Francis H. 
Clark. 

Mapison.—Lake county single tax club, 
Chairinan, Prof. E. H. Evanson. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

WASHINGTON. — Washinrton single tax 
league. Pres., Paul T. Bowen; sec., Wm. 
Geddes, M. D., I1719G st., N.W. 

GEORGIA. 

AvuGusta.—Augusta single tax club. Every 
Friday evening, Hussar hall. Pres., Ed. 
Flurv; sec. George Haines, care of Loflin & 


Meyer. 
ILLINOIS. 

CuicaGo.—Singie tax club No. Ll. Every 
Thursday evening, club roum 4, Grand Pacitic 
hotel. Pres, Warren Worth Bailey; sec., T. 
W. Wittier, 426 Milwaukee ave. 

SpainGFIELD.—Sangamon single tax club, 
Pres., Joseph Farris; sec., James H. McCrea, 
623 Black ave. 

JACKSONVILLE. —Morgan Co, tax reform as- 
sociation. Pres., Cbas. Alexander; sec., Dan 
RE. Pierson, office of circuit court. 

SpPaRTA.—Siugle tux committee. Robert 


Cumming, see. 
INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. —Ludiauapolis 
leayue. Every Sunday, 3 p. in., Mansur hall, 
b. e. cor, Washington and Alabama sts. 
Pres., L. P. Custer; sec., Thos. J. Hudson, 155 


Elim st. 
IOWA. 

Des Moines —Singte tax club. Pres., L. J. 
Kasson; Sec. J. W. King, 1908 Woodiand ave. 

Counci, BLurrs.—Council Blutfs siugle tax 
club; 15th and 30th of each montb, north 
Main st. Pres., Chas. Stevens; sec., L. Kin- 
nehan, 326 Broadway. 

ALLERTON.—Tax reformclub. Every Thurs- 
day evening, Vest’s hall, Pres., A. J. Mor- 
gan; sec., D. D. Shirley. 

Mason City.~Single tax committee; Ist and 
3d evenings of each month av Dr. Osborne's 
office. Pres., J. A. Scranton; sec., J. 8, Mott. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Or_eans.—Pioneer single tax club. 
Tuesday evecings, 242 Royal st. Pres., John 
S. Watters, Maritime association. 

MAINE. 

AvuBurN.—Auburn single tax club. Satur- 
day evenings, room 3, Phoenix block, Main 
8t.; reading room open every evening. Pres., 
Wm. G. Andrews; sec., H. G. Casey. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE.—Single tax league of Mary- 
land. Every Thursday evening, 415 N. Eu- 
taw st. Pres, James T. Kelly; sec, Jobn 
Salmon, 415 N. Eutaw st. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—-Boston single tax league, Wells's 
memorial hail. Pres., Hamlin Gariand; sec., 
Edwin M. White, 27 Pemberton square. 

Nepouset single tax league. Every Thurs- 
day evening, 380'¢ Neponset ave., Boston. 
Pres, John Lavis; sec., Q. A. Lothrop, 43 
Walnut st. 

STONEHAM.—Stoneham single tax league, 
Pres., Dr. W. Symington Brown, Stoneham, 

Lynn.—Lyuon siugle tax league. 8 p.m. 
Thursday evenings, Cutter’s hall, Market st. 
Pres., Willard W. Gray; sec, T. P. Perkius, 
14 Bouth Cominon st. 

Worcgster. — Tenth district single tax 
league of Worcester. Friday evenings, Swe- 
dish hall, 82 Front st. Pres,, Thomas J, Hast- 
ings; sec., Edwin K. Page, Lake View, Wor- 
cester, 

LAWRENCE, — Lawrence single tax elub, 
Every Thursday evening, Col. J. P. Sweeney's 
office. Pres,, Col, Jobn P, Sweeney: sec., 
Joha J, Donovan, city clerk's ollice, 

Hype Pank.—Single tux club, Sec, F, 8. 
Childs, 40 Charles st. 

— Roxpuny.—Roxbury single tax club, Pres., 
Frank W, Mendum; sec., Henry C, Romaine, 
250 Ruggles st. 

| Owangs.-Single tux league of Orange. 
Firat Wednesday of each month, pres. and 
secretary's residence. Pres, HB. W. Bam- 
mond; acc,, Charlies @. Kidder. 


Nawavarront.—Merrimac assembly, Sat- 
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urduy evenings, 48 State st. Pres, Dennis F. 
Murphy; sec, W. R. Whitmore, °36 Merrimac 
st. 

WHITMAN.—Whitman single taxclub. Pres., 
Thomas Douglas; sec., Jobo Finv, South 
Abington Station, Mass. 

MICHIGAN, 

Sturcis.—Sturgis club of investigation. 
“very Tuesday evening, C. Jacob's justice 
court room. Pres, Rufus Spalding; sec., 
Thomas Harding. 

MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. — Minneapolis single tax 
league, 502 First ave. s. Pres., C. J. Buell; 
sec., E. L. Ryder, editor Northwest Trade. 

bt. PAunt.—Pres., H. C McCartey; sec., R. 
C. Morgan, Northern Pacific railroad office. 

MISSOURL 

Sr. Louris.—St. Louis single tax league. 
Every ‘Tuesday evening, 1109 Washington 
ave. Rooms open every evening. Pres., H. 
H. Hot¥man; sec., J. W. Steele,2224 Walnut st. 

“Benton School of Social Science.” Sun- 
day, 3:50 p.m., 6839 Waldemar ave, Benton. 
Pres., Dr. Henry 8S. Chase; sec., Wm.C. Little. 

Kansas City.—Kansas City single tax 
club 38 p.m, 2d Sunday of each month, 


“Beacon Lodge hall, s. w. cor. of Walnut and 


i2th sts. Pres., I. G. Johnson; sec., B. A. 
Birmingham, 2637 E. 11th st. 

HERMANN.--Single tax committee. Pres., 
R. H. Hasenritter; sece., Dr. H. A. Hibbard. 

NEBRASKA. 

OMAHA.—Omaha single tax club. Sunday 
afternoons, Gate City ball, cor. Isth and 
Douglas sts. Pres, W. A. Phelps; sec., Cy- 
rus KF. Beckett, 27th and Blondo sts. 

Wysork.—Henry George single tax club. 
Pres., H. C. Jaynes; sec., J. A. Hamm. 

NEW JERSEY. 

. Newark.—Newark single tax club, Friday 
niebts, Chester row. Rooms open every day 
aud evening except Thursday and Sunday 
evenings. Pres., Herbert Boggs; sec., M. G. 
Gaffney, 44 Warren place. 

JERSEY CiTy.—Standard single tax club. 
Pres., John W. Jakeway; sec., Joseph Dana 


Miller, 86 Eze ave. 


PATERSON.—Fassaic Co. single tax club. 
Pres., I. W. Nellis; sec., John A. Craig, 192 
Hamburg ave. 

S. OrRanGE.—S. Orange single tax club. 
Pres , E. H. Wallace; sec., Henry Haase. 

VINELAND. —Vineland single tax aud ballot 
reform club. Pres., Rev. Adolph Rvoeder; 
sec., Wm. P. Nichols, box 924. 

JANVIEUR.—Janvier single tax and ballot 
reform club. Alternate Thursday evenings, 
Janvier hall. Pres. M. J. Rice; sec., Sydney 
B. Walsh. 

WASHINGTON.—Washington land and tax 
club. Pres., Jobu Morrison; sec., 
Christine. 

Passaic.—Single tax committee of Passaic. 
Pres., Oscar D. Dodd. 

NEW YORK. 

NEw YorK.—Manhbattan single tax club. 
Thursday, 8 p. m., business meeting; Satur- 
day, 8p. m., Cart-tail campaign; Suuday, 8 
p.m., lecture. Club rooms, 36 Clinton pl.; 


open every day from 2:30 p. m. to 12 p, m. 


Pres., W. H. Faulhaber; sec., A. J. Steers, 

The West Side single tax club. Every 
Thursday evening, 490 Eighth ave. Pres., 
Wm. J. Browne; sec., C. Orlo Allen, 335 8th 
ave. 

BRooKLyN.—Brooklyn single tax club. Club 
house, 56 Livingston st. Open every evening. 
Discussions Weduesday evenings. Business 
meetings Friday evenings. Lectures Sunday 
evenings. Pres., Geo. White; cor. sec., C. A. 
Durfee, 109 E. 9th st.. New York. 

The Eastern District single tax club. 
Wednesday evening, Oriental hall, 316 Bed- 
ford ave. Pres, John Britton; cor. sec., 
Joseph McGuinness, 215 Ross st. 

BuFrFaLo.—Taxreformclub, Every Friday 
evening, S p. m., 82+ Cliuton st. Pres., H. B. 
Buddenburg; sec., C. D. Blackball, box 340, 

ROCHESTER.—Rochester single tax union. 
Wednesday, 8 p. m.; Sunday, 3 p. m.: 80 Rey- 
nold’s Arcade. Pres., J. M. Campbell; sec., 
Chas. Avril, 7 Morrill st. 

ALBANY.—Single tax club, Tuesday even- 
ing, 8 p.m., 68 Washington ave. Rooms open 
every evening. Pres., Alexander Gregory; 
cor. sec., Robt. Buker, 178 Madison ave. 

SYRACUSE.—Single tux club of Onondaga. 
26 Butler block. Pres., J. M. Boland; sec., J. 
K. McGuire, 309 Greene st. 
POUGHKEEPSIE.—Single tax club. Every 
Thursday evening, 8 p. m., 226 Union st. 
Pres., W. C. Albro; sec., F. S. Arnold. 
AUBURN.—Single tax club, Mondays, 7.30 
p. m., College ball Pres, Dan. Peacock; 
sec., H. W. Benedict, 6 Morris st. ; 
ELLENVILLE.—Single tax club of Ellenville. 
First and third Monday of each month, Canal 
st., over KE. Bevier’s drug store. Pres., Wm. 
Lambert; see., Benj, Hull. 

Fuusaing.—Single tax club. 
Beard; sec., Fred Sheffield. 

New Briguton, 8. 1.—Richmond county 
single tax club, Pres., J. S, Cogan; sec, A. 
B, Stoddard. 

NORTHPORT. —Single tax committee. Sec., 
J. K. Radyard, 

OWEGO.—Single tax committee, Sec., Perry 
Hyde, 

_Conors.—Single tax committee. Pres, P. 
C. Dandurant; sec., J. S. Crane 128 Ontario st. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—Single tux committee, 
Chairman, A. P. Slade; sec., Dr. Wm. C, 
Woad, 30) S. Main st. 

JAMESTOWN,—Single tax ciub of Jumes: 
town, Lust Saturday evening of each month, 
Pres,, Adam Stormer; sec., F. G. Anderson, 
500 Barrett st, ; 

OHIO. 


State,—Ohbio Single tax league, State ex- 
ecutive bourd: Chaiwman, C, S. Walker, foot 
of Bvans st., Cincinnati; vice chairman, L, E, 
Siemon, 7 Gireeawood st., Cleveland; treas,, 
W. W. Kile, 83 E. 5th st., Dayton; see, Edw. 
I. Hyneman, room 3, 348g 8, High st., Col- 
umbus, 

CLEVELAND.—Cleveland single tax club. 
Every Wednesday evening, 8 p,m, 144 On- 
tario st., room 16, Pres, ‘om L, Johnson; 
800 C. H. Nau, room 25, Brandard block, 

INCINNATI.—Cinciunati single tax club, 
Every Tuesday evening, Ortiz building, « e, 
cor, 4th and Sycamore sts Pres, A. W, 
Hartman; sec, War C, Wulf, 972 Vine sh 
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CoLumMBus.—Central single tax club. Sec., 
Edw. L. Hyneman, 348) S. High st. 

ZANRSVILLE,—Central single tax club. 
Pres., C. A. Potwin} see., W. H. Loughead, 
47 Van Buren st. 

DAYTON.—Free land club. Pres., 
Birch: Sec., W. W. Kile; 33 E. 5th st. 

Akron.—Akron single tax club, Pres, Jno. 
McBride; sec., Sam Rodgers. 

MramispurG,—Land and labor association 
of Miamisburg. Pres, C. F. Beall; sec., J. F. 
Beals. 

MANSFIELD.—Manslield single tax club. 
Pres., Dr. IT. J, Bristor; sec, W. J. Huggins, 
66 W. 1st st. 

Younustown.—Every Thursday evening, 
Ivorites hall. Pres., Billy RadelilYe; sec., A. 
C. Hughes, 6S, Market st. 

OREGON. 

PortLaAND.—Portland ballot reform and 
single tux club, 2d and 4th Thursdays of 
each month, Grand Army hall. Pres,, R. H. 
Thompson; sec, S. B. Riggen, 48 Stark st. 

PENNSYLVANLA. 

PHILADELPHIA. —Henry George club. Every 
Friday, 9 p.om., 004 Walnut st. Chairman, d. 
F, Halbrach; cor. sec., A. H. Stephenson, 214 
Chestnut st. 

Keusington single tax club. Every Thurs- 
dav evening, 8 p.m, 2021 Fraukford uave., 
Philadelphia. Pres., James Wright; sec., Jno. 
Moore, 2188 E. Huntingdon st. 

PiTtspuRG.—Pittsburg single tax club. Ist, 
3d and 5th Sundays at 2:30 p.m., Union vet- 
eran legion hall, 77 Sixth ave. Pres., Ed- 
mond Yardley; sec., Mark F. Roberts, 1727 
Carey alley, 8S. 8. 

READING.—Reading single tax society. 
Monday evenings, 40214 Penn st. Pres., C. S. 
Prizer; cor. sec., Grant Nagle, 208 S. Third st. 

Eriz.—Erie tax reform league. Pres., W. 
G. McKean; sec., J. L. Babcock. 

LEBANON.—Lebanon single tax and land 
club. Pres., Adam Belmy; sec., J. G. Zimmer- 
man, 111 N. Fourteenth st. 

Scranton.—Heary George single tax club. 
Ist and 3d Friday evenings of each month, 
Noake’s hall, cor. Franklin ave. and Spruce 
st. Pres., Duncan Wright; sec., Arthur Mc- 
Gee, 914 Capouse ave. 

SHENANDOAH.—Single tax club. Sundays, 
3 p.m., 415 W. Coalst. Pres., Morris Mursh; 
sev., Thomas G. Potts. 

UprER LEHIGH.—Single tax committee. 
Pres., J. B. Carr; sec., George McGee. 
POTTSTOWN.—Single tax committee, 
Marshall F. Peoples; sec., D. L. Haws. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE.—Single tax association of 
Rhode Island. Alternate Friday evenings, 
room 22, Slade building, cor. Washington and 
Eddy sts. Pres., Dr. Wm. Barker; sec., Geo., 
H. Liddell, 145 Transit st. 

PAWTUCKET.—Single tax association. Ev’ry 
Wednesday evening, Main st. Pres, Ed- 
ward Barker; sec., Edgar Farnell, 220 Muin- 
eral Spring ave. 

TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS.—Memphis single tax association. 
Sundays, 4.30 p. m., Luehrman’s hotel. Pres., 
Dr. T. J. Crofford; sec., M. H. McDowell, 
care of Townsend, Cowie & Co. 

TEXAS. 

Statre.—Texas tax reform § association. 
Pres., H. F. Ring, Houston; ses., J. B. Coch- 
ran. 

EL Paso.—E} Paso tariif reform club. 1st 
aud 3d Saturdays of each month, county court 
room, court house. Pres., G. E. Hubbard; 
sec., A. W. Thomas. 

Houston.—Single tax committee. Pres., 
H. F. Ring; sec., E. W. Brown, care of Ger- 
mania house. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

PARKERSBURGH.—Single tax league. Every 
Saturday night, 500 Murket st. Pres., W. I. 
Boreman; sec., C. G. Abramson. 
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Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER, 
Persons gain rapidly 
awhile taking it. 
tr ai SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Ig acknowledged by Physicians to bo the FINEST 
aud BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SChROFULA, GENERAL 

DMRILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 

CITE DREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Duvecists, Scott & Bowne, New York. 
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Easy To ust. MAY =-FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostriland fs agree- 
able, Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, registered, 
bUcents. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren st., New York, 


Pres., 
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an You Get One-Dollar Easler ? 


We want to know exactly the value 
cf this advertising racdium, and will 
pay you to tellus,as itmaysaveus 2/7 
thousands. Mail a postal or letter 2, 
giving name ofthis paperanc we will Zff 
send you absolutely free, a@ receipt “\ 
far One Dollar on account of one of 
our $43 Keystone Dust-proof 
Railroad Watches, and a hand. 
some charm case-opener. You know our Keystone 
Dust-proof Watches are the best, and we have selling 
agents almost everywhere. We want one in your 
city. Wesell watches in our Co-operative clubs at 
the lowest cash prices for One Dellar a Week. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
Main Ofice in Company's Own Building, 
904 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


What did this 
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Above is 2n exact copy of a photograph of a 
Railroad wreck. Had the engineer carried a 


Keystone Dust-Proof Watch, which 
is not subject to variations arising 


from dust and dampness, the wreck 


would probably never have occurred. 
A KEYSTONE DUST-PROOF RAILROAD 
WATCH costs $43.00—~ the WRECK 
COST MANY THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS. 
These watches are for sale either for ALL CASH 
or in our Co-operative Clubs for ONE DOLLAR 
A WEEK. If we have no selling agent in your 
town, better write us at once for terms, &c. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB C0., 


Main Office in Co.'s own building. 
. 904 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 


What They Say. 
Binghamton Leader. 

Say the eastern prctectionists: We oppose 
tariff reform on grounds of general party 
policy, but we need a little for private con- 
sumption, und we must have it or bust. 








HE MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB, 
No, 36 Clinton place, Eighth strect, New York, 

All single tax men visiting New York are cordially 
thas to make our rooms their headquarters while in 

own, 

The rooms are open every evening from six to mid- 
night, and from twelve o'clock noon to midnight on 
Sundays. 

Lectures on economic subjects of mnterest to every 
citizen, every Sunday evening, and once during each 
month throughout the season, on wv week-day evening, 

Any information as to the ciub, Its lectures, work, 
and objects can be had on Bppication to the secretary, 

A. J. STEERS, 39 Nussau 8t., N, Y, 
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edged it AE ae ondertal Medicine.—“Worth a guinea a bo 
WEAK STOMACH ; 
IMPAIRED DIGESTION: 
CONSTIPATION; 
SICK HEADACHE; | 


DISORDERED LIVER; 


rv MINUTES. 
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RAIL ETOARSVLSPRCT cB Ata, Gar See aaafor Cotas i ow vor 
WILL MAIL BRECHAM'S PULLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 
Evi tnguire fireh ef your drugeldl, Ba ordering mention THR 814NDARD, 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


Mrs. Leland Stanford hus the finest and 
most valuable collection of diamonds in the 
world, excepting, of course, the crown jewels 
of Russia and England. She wears the 
choicest gems from the caskets of Queen 
Isabella of Spain, and the Empress Eugenie. 
One of her necklaces is worth $600,000 alone, 
and the entire collection is vatued at more 
than $2,000,000. She has one set of blue 
diamonds which emit violet rays, another of 
pink tints, a tbird as yellow as topazes, and 
«av fourth of flawless white stones. Each 
necklace has a pendant, brooch, earrings and 
from four to six bracelets, and several tinger 
rings, all set in the same style, und of stones 
to match. Mrs. Stanford has over sixty 
diamond tinger rings, each worth from $30 to 
$5,000, which she keeps ona strip of black 
tupe. ‘To accommodate her jewels Mrs. 
Stanford has a safe of black steel with burg- 
lur proof time locks, [t has a separate drawer 


for each set of diamonds, and is usually kept 


in aw bank, for sheseldomn wears her gems.— 


(William Eleroy Curtis in the Cosmopolitan. 


Late Saturday sight Anuie Kessler, a do- 
mestic, took paris green with the intention of 
committing suicide at the residence of her 
parents, 1716 South Eleventh street. Dr. 
Hahn was called, and by the use of a stom. 
ach pump saved her life. According to the 
statements of neighbors she was mistreated 
by her step-father, who is said to bea bard 
drinker. She recently lust her position, and 
was despondent. Her stepfather is said to 
have blamed her for losing work, and to 
have ordered her to leave the house Friday 
night. She took refuge in the cellar, where 
she remained all night. She tried to find em- 
ployment, but failed. Then she secured the 
poison which she took luter. She will re- 
cover.—{st. Louis Republic, Sept. 30. 


Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, wife of the son 
of the senior metnber of the well known law 
firm of Alexander & Green, who lives in New 
York, is worth about $6,000,000. She was 
the only daughter of tbe late Charles 
Crocker, who ussisted iu the construction of 
the Central and Southern Pacilie railroads, 
and atthe time of his death was one of the 
vice-presidents of those corporations. When 
Mr. Crocker died, in I88S8, his estate sched- 
uled $25,266.0U0. One third of it went to his 
wife, one-third to bis duuchter, and the re- 
maining third was divided between his two 
sons, both of whom bad previously received 
large sums frotu him.—(William BE leroy Cur- 


‘tis ia the Cuosmopolttau. 


A sick and despondent woman wamed 
Johanna Mann, fifty-one years of aye, of No, 
257 Delancey street, who had been a widow 
for seven Veaurs and was childless, became 
disheartened at the prospect of becoming a 
burden upon her friends, with the alternative 
of the ilmshouse. Ou Wednesday of last 
week she poured some paris green into her 
‘coffee, and before medical assistance bad ar- 
rived she was beyond recovery. 


Mrs. Astor owns from six to seven million 
dollars’ worth of real estate in own right, 
and Commodore, Vanderbilt’s widow was 
worth ten or twelve millions, Mrs. Robert 
Goelet has several millions, and Mrs Clark- 
son Potter more than one. Miss Mary Cal- 
lender, of Fifth avenue, is said to have an 
income of over one bundred thousand dollars 
a year, while the Misses Leary wod the Misses 
Furness bave quite as much. Miss Grace 
Dodge bas a fortune of a million and a half, 
and Mavor Hewitt’s two daughters received 
large legacies from their grandfather, the 
late Peter Cooper.—[William Eleroy Curtis 
in the Cosmopolitan. 


Isadore Cohen, sixty yearsof age, a Hebrew 
peddier of 1,485 Avenue A, was found by his 
eight-year-old son Julius hanging from the 
transom of his bed room wincow last week. 
The body was already cold. Coben com- 
mitted suicide during a fit of despondency. 
He had been unabie to obtain work some time 
past, and could earn little or nothing at his 
calling. In addition to this he was heavily 
in debt and was besieged by his creditors. 

Dr. Dovey of this city, whose specialty is 
the treatment of pet dogs, was interviewed 
by a Star man the other day. Of the ailments 
of dogsin this city the doctor said: “The 
great trouble is overfeeding and lack of ex- 
ercise. Half of the pets about the city are 
actually killed by overfeeding. Let us take 
the house dog, the pet of sume fine lady. 
How much exercise does he get in comparison 
with what he actually needs? If he’s a big 
fellow, too large for the carriage, all his ex- 
ercise 1s an occasional slow walk, held in 
bounds by a chain. The little dogs often get 
the carriage ride instead, and then they are 
continually stulfed with rich and heavy food. 
No wonder if they get dyspepsia and such 
troubles,” 


“Nelly Rly” of the World bought a baby 
last week in New York for 810, of a regular 
baby dealer. She could have bought a pret- 
tier one for §25. 
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The Old und The New Phrenology. 
By Professor M, Allen Starr, M. D.. Ph. D. 


It is pretty well agreed among scientists, 
at present, that the old system of phrenolcgy 
has no actual basis of fact, and the elevations 
upon the skull do not indicate masses of brain 
beneath them. But to this old system of Gall 
modern science really owes a great deal; for, 
like every false idea, it had within it a little 
kernel of truth, and the interest excited by 
the claims of its supporters awakened a dis- 
cussion which has led to a discovery of the 

rreatest importance in the saving of human 


ife, 

The claims of Gall that each part of the 
brain presided over some mental faculty 
stimulated Flourens, the leading French 
physiologist of forty vears ago, to a series of 
experiments which seemed to show the falsity 
of Gall'’s bypothesis, These experiments in 
turn were dispu.ed and led to others, and 
thus interest in the brain aud its action was 








orate a nme, 





stimulated, until in 1870 the subject was 
taken up in Germany, and facts were dis- 
covered which form the basis of our present 
knowledge of brain action. 

For in Germany a method of testing the 
action of the brain was invented by Fritsch 
aud Hitzig in IS70. These men noticed that 
when they applied an electric shock to the 
brain of av unwsthetized dog, the result was 
a movement of the limbs. To eause this 
movement a certiin part of the brain had to 
be irritated by the electricity, other purts 
being irresponsive; and it was even possibile 
to distinguish the purt which moved the fore- 
leg from that which moved the bind ley, 
while, queerly enough, the irritation of one 
side of the brain always caused movements 
in the other side of the body. This was an 
important discovery, for it showed that one 
part of the brain goverued motions while the 
other parts had nothing to do with motion. 

The German investigators went a step 
further. They suid, ‘ff this part of the brain 
really governs motion, then when it is re- 
moved the dug will lose the power of move- 
ment,” and this reasoning was found in fact 
to be correct; for‘when this part, which they 
pained “the motor area,” was takeu away, 
the animal was found to be paralyzed, while 
removalof other parts had no such effect. 
These experiments, since that time repeated 
in every laboratory of Kurope and America, 
and tried upon various animals, have estab- 
lished tbe fact that there isin the brain a 
certain part which directs voluntary move- 
ments. 

The second step toward the new phrenolo- 
yy was taken in England in {873 by David 
Ferrier. Reasoning from the tact that our 
movements are usually the result of sume 
preceding sensation, he concluded that sen- 
sition as Well as motion must be governed by 
the brain. If motion is governed by one part, 
sensation may be received in another part. 
This reasoume led him to undertake a series 
of exprriments to settle the question, He 
soon sueceeeded in showing that sensations, 
which are received by the various seuse or- 
gans of our bodies—by the eye, ear, nose, 
mouth, or by the skin—are all sent inward to 
the brain, and that each of these organs sends 
its impressions to a distinct region of the 
braiu; Sensation of light going in one direc- 
tion, those of sottnd in anovber, aud so forth. 

The work of Muuk, of Rerlin, in I88l, eon- 
firined and added to the discoveries of Fer- 
rier, and finatly established the conclusion 
thab sensations as well as motion can be lo- 
cated. Sv that to-day itis possible to lay 
out a sort of nap on the brain of animals, and 
to say (hat exch of the regions put down on 
the map hasa particular sense with which it 
is related. On such amap there are here and 
there empty spaces, such us there are on our 
georraphical maps of Africa—for no one 
koows what is there, But that, of course, 
does not iuvalidate our kKuowledge of regions 
which are known, and oaly shows that fur- 
ther discovery is possible. 





Piutform of the Massachusetts Democrats. 

The platform of the democratic state con- 
vention of Massachusetts contuins the fol- 
jowing tarilf planks: 


The democratic party of Massachusetts, ia 
couvention assembled, renews its alleviauce 
to the historic and ever-living principles of 
democracy ud to the platform adepted by 
the lusc, democratic national con. ention. 
Meeting for the tirst time since the defeat of 
last year, we declare cur continued and 
hearty support of the cause of tari reform, 
for which we then eontended, and our firm 
conviction of its successin the near future. 

We reaflirm our demands for free raw 
mnaterials and lower duties Upon the necessi- 
ties of life. We belteve that free wool, as 
provided for in the bill passed by the demp- 
cratic majority of the last house of repre- 
sentatives, is essential to the prusperimy of 
the wovlen industry, upon which that of the 
wool grower is dependent, whiie it will af- 
ford relief to all consumers of woolen goods. 
We call the particular “sttention of the farm- 
ers of this stute Who have borne the heavy 
burden of high tarilf taxation, without any 
of the prosperity promised them, to the re- 
lief they will receive through the reduction 
of custonis laxes upon articles which they 
use or cousume. 

We give uur bearty support to the petition 
of the preseut republican governor of this 
stute, and other leading iron and steel mauu- 
facturers of both political parties, addressed 
to the New Eugiand members of coneress 
asking for free cual und iron ore and lower 
duties upon pig-iron, and we commend their 
effurts to save this important industry, 
tbreatened with extinction in dur section of 
the country through failure to adapt tarill 
duties to the changed conditions of the iron 
market, We believe that New England rail- 
roads should be restrained by law if neces- 
sury from enteripg into any tratlic arranye- 
ments which secure to the manufacturers of 
other states arbitrary and unfair advantaves 
over our owa mauulacturers iu trausportation 
rates, 

We demand that all materials for ship 
building, whether of metal or wool, be re- 
lieved from the heavy taxution now imposed 
upon most of them and made free of duty, 
tu the end that American ship builders may 
be placed ina better position to construct 
ships capable of competing upun the ocean 
with those of foreigu countries. 

We give our earnest support to the demand 
of our Massachusetts business interests for 
such removal of trade restrictions as will 
bripg ubuout closer cummercial relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada. a meus 
ure that was favored by the demucratic 
party of this state in its plathorm of 
twelve years ayo, and We express our convic- 
tion that the practicable aad immediate meth- 
od of securing such closer relations is through 
w treaty of partial or entire reciprocity of 
trade between the two conntries, the ma- 
chinery for the negotiation of which is vow in 
republican bands. We also favour close com- 
mercial relations with Mexico and condemn 
the arbitrary action of the treasury depart- 
ment in respect to the importation of Mexican 
ores, which has ulready led to retaliatory 
measures disastrous to important American 
interests in Mexico. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Through the recruit subseriptions a rond is 
opened which cught to lead to large results. 
The attack is systematic, and the means em- 
ployedis better than any traet. After he 
has read Ture STANDARD for six consecutive 
weeks our doctrine will have found some 
lodgment in the miud of any intellagent man. 
Itis gratifying to see that the reeruit sub- 
seribers are coming in so rapid)y, On this 
plan we send Tur STANDARD for six weeks to 
any address for tweuty-ve cents. 

If your dealer dves not sell Tie STANDARD 
and wints to, let him order of the nearest 
brauch of the American news company. — If 
he has difculty in) procuring it, write your- 
self, or have him write, direet to us, and we 
will know why. THe STANDARD should be on 
every newsstand in the country. AL assist- 
anee to this end will be invaluable to the 
euuse and greatly appreciated by us. 

The photo-gravure of Henry George, ad- 
vertised in this issue, is made from the best 
photographic negative ever tuken of hitn in 
this country. We are pleased to say that it 
is a splendid likeness. 

The “Land Question” will cost twenty 
cents hereafter. Messrs. John W. Lovell Co., 
who bauve the only set of plates of this book, 
have raised the price on all of their editions 
of Henry George’s works. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


S SOME of the back numbers of THE STAND- 


AKU are growling scaree, we willsend 1h cents’ worth 
of tracts Luoexchange for any of the following: 

Vol. I—-Nos. 5, 7, 8 and tl, 

Vol, LI—Nos, 1 and 22, 





HENRY GEORGE'S WORKS 


iN FINE BINDINGS. 
tu Malf Calf and Half Moracco; 


Progress ANd POVELLY .cccccecseccccrscccess oP BAIO 
Boclal Problemitc.....c.ccccecceecrecsccccceree “Perv 
Protection or Free Trade. .....ccccsccess BOO 
in sets of three, bound vnlike.............. F700 


ASSORTMENTS OF TRACTS. 


During the late campaign quantities of our best 
tracts Were assorcved for spechal work, and many of 
these not having been used, + @ now pianee them, with 
some of a more recent cate, Mm convenient packages, 
ata low price. 

Packages may be had at We. and 61.00, 

Address, THE STANDARD, 
12 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 





et 


PORTRAIT OF HENRY GEORGE. 


We bave now, fresh from the press, a number of 


beautiful photo gravures of Henry George, with fac 
simile of his mutograph. 


These are tne artistic production. auady for framing, 


aod measure lL by Linches, 
Price to any address, vents, 


Address HENRY GEORGE & CO,, 


12 Union Square, New York City, 





VOLUME FIVE OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY. 


A mited aumber of bound volumes of THE STAND. 
ARD io heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol 
lowit g prices 
BEPUIAaALe VOLUMES. ..cccccscccreccersscecereccceree Peabo ed 
Volumes 3 and 4, bound together.....ccrcccereee OO 
VOlUMES 2, TAG 4. .ccccccescccerereccsccccsoscescee 0.000 
Volumes 2.3, 4 und Bcc ccccseccerssccscesserseeees 1 BOO 


‘Expressuge extra.) 


THE STANDARD, 
12 Union square, New York, 





Addréss 
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~ HANDY BINDERS 


KOR 


THE STANDARD. 


A lot of Handy Binders, made especially for filng 
THE STANDARD, are now ready, ' 
Price 73 cents to any aduress, 
Address THE STANDARD, 
12 Union Square, New Work City, 

















A number of finety tinsched BaseRelliefs of 


Henry Geerge, iz Brauze, huve been placed 
with us forsale. 
They are 33-4 lucbes in diameter, and are real works 
uf art. 
Price $4 toa any address, 
Address HENRY GEORGE & CO,, 
8 Valou tquare, New York Civy, 


972. ‘The Case Phiialy Stated, 
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NEW PURLICATLUONS, 


WA ee EA ER RE ER EEE ES ~ 


THE SINGL 


8 1. A Syllabus of Progress and Poverty, Louls Post, 
YALECS, 
M Australian System, poe KF. Post. 4 pages. 
% First Priaeciples. Henry Geerge. ¢ pages, 
4. The Right ta the Use of the Barth Herbert Spen 
eer, 4 pages, 
& Farmers atd the Stugle Tix, 
main, 8 pages. 
6. The Canons of Taxation, Henry George, 


Thomas G. Shear. 


4 puges. 
7% A Liwyer's Reply to Criticisms, Samuel B. Clarke, 
16 pages. 

% Back to the Land. Bishop Nulty. 16 pages, 

9 The Stogle Tas. Thos. G,. Sbearminn. 8 pages 
WW. The Anmerienn Farmer. Henry George. 4 pages. 
11. Unemployed Labor Henry George. 4 pages. 
HOF. Ring. 8 payea, 

1. Soctab broblems, d42 pages, Mime. Paper, ie, 
Pk Objections tu the Juand Pax. ‘bhos, G. Sherman 

pages, 

1. Land Taxation. A Conversation Between David 

Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages, 

i How to fuereause Protita, A. do Steers, 2 pages. 

7%. ‘The New Polltieal beonomy. 4 O. Urownh. 4 pages 
18 Thy Kingdom Come. Heory George. 4 pages, 


1% The Funmecions of Government. Henry George, 8 > 


ARCS. 
2. the Menace of Plutocracy. Thomas G, Sheatmiaa 

8 pages, 

21 ‘Tenement Howse Morality. J.0.8, Huntington 4 ppt. 

20. Tuxiog Land Viiues. deury George, 8 pages. 

ae Henry Gore's Mitakes. ‘Thotias G. sbearuun 
SM pHiweK. 

Prices ut Singie Tux Library: Two page tracts 
copy, Eeent; 40 copies, W cents; 100 coples, 20 cents; 1,000 
coples, Bl.50. 

“OUP pe Lracks—f copy, 2 cents: Weaples, 10 cents 
100 ee AO centas LOU copies, 8a” 

Bight-piage traets—-1 copy, d ceutas LO caples, 10 centec 
100 copies, kU cents; 1,000 coptes, Bb. M 

Sixteen page tracts—l cous, d cents, 6 copies, 
cents; LY ranted 61.60; 1,000 copies, BL 

No extra charge by mul 


The following numbers of the “Land and Labor Li- 
brary” are still in stock: 


6 Bettler's Nightmare. Louls f. Post. 4 pages, 

7. New York’s Docks. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages. ° 

10. Mysterious DIE AEM ENUG: Lewis Freeland, 6p 

1% Satlors’ Suug Harbor wand tho Riundall farm. Ww. f. 
Croasdale, 12 pages, 

14. The Collegiate Church and Shoemuker’s Fleld, W 
T. Crouscdiale, 12 pages. 

18. It is the Law of Christ. Kove, a. Spencer, 4 pp 

2), Christlanity and Poverty, Father suntington 4 pp. 

22, Poverty and Christianity. I. 0. Pentecost. § pages. 

26. Kellgion vs, Robbery, Rev, br. MeGlynn, 8 pages. 

28. Anti-slaveryv and Anti-poverty. H, O, Pentecost, pp. 

83 UB AEK Truth and tts Error, Henry Georg . 

pages, 

88. “God Willy it.” Henry George. 4 pages. 

44. How Jolin's Father saw the Light. W.C. Woods 2pp 

$1, Ten Thoughts for Christian Thinkers, Rev. Johu W. 
Kramer. 4 pages. 

54, went the United Labor Party Warm. Heury George. 

pages, 

64. Hints ay to What You Can bo. Henry George, 4 pp 

7i. My Butcher Woman and My Grocery Man, Wiha 
McCabe. 4 pages. 

BA. A Republican’s Reasons for Supporting Clevelan 
Judge Frank T. Reid. 2 pages. 

$8, Jeffersun and Hamilton. Chauncey KF. Black. § pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 
4% First Principles, Henry George. «pager, 
43, of goers Truth and Its Krror. eonry George. 
pages. 
#@. Taxing Land Values. Henry George. 4 pages. 
4i. It ian the Law of Christ. Kev. &. H. Spencer of 
Henry, DL 4 pages. 
43 The Case Plainly Stated, HLF. Ring. 3 pages, 
88. Ballors’ Snug Harbor. Wm. T. Cronsdale. 12 pages. 


SWEDISH TRACTS. 


62 The Cano Piuinly Stated. Hor. Ring. & pages 





TARIFF TRACTS. 


Si. Protection as a Universal Need. blonry George 
AON, 
6). The Tart? Question. Henry George. 4 pages. 
3 American Protection and Sritish Free Trade. 
Henry George. 4 pages. 
69. Protection and Wakes, Henry George. 8 pages. 
W. ‘The Common Bense of the Tarif Question. Thomas 
Q. Shearman. 8 pages. 
72 Protection the friend of Lubor?) Thomas G. Shea r- 
man. & puger, 
7. A Short Tariff History, Thomas G@. Shearman 
RECS. 
76. Hain Talk to Protectionists. Thomas @. Shearman. 
pages, 
7. An Addresa to Workingmen on the Tarif? Question, 
eer anlar e. 4prges. 
Aset of Tariff Tracts will be sent lo any address for 


ten centa. 
Address THE BTANDARD, 
12 Union sanare, New Vork City, 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 

Au —uquiry into the Cnase of Industrial 
Depression aue of fucrensne of Want Wh 
Jducrenne of Weoanlth—The Komedy. 

BY HENRY GEORGE, oe 
O12 pages. 
Cloth, BLOW, Paper covers, 35 cents. 
Hale calf or half morocco, $2.50, 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


BY MENKY GEORGE, 
M2 puges, 
Cloth, 61.00 Paper covers, 4 cents, 
Half call oc baif moruceo, $3.5 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


do Examination of the Tarif] Question with 
Eapecinl Regard tothe lurcrests of Labor. 
BY ENERY GEORGE, 
Cloth, 81.50, Paper covers, 35 coute 
Half calfor baif morecco, 64.00 


THE LAND QUESTION. 
What it Involves, and How Alone it Cau 
oe Boltiod, 
BY HENRY GkEORGK. 
BF pager. 
Paper covers, 2) conts, 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A VPasangeent-Arma Between the Duke ef 
Argyll and Henry Giearge. 
TT pues, 
Paper covers, 1 cents, 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 
(vrogrens and Poverty tu Grerman,) 
TRANSLATION OF C.D. KF. GUTSCHOW 

40) pies, 
Paper covers, 45 cents 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE, 
(Progress and Poverty in French.) 
TRANBLATION OF FL. LeEMONNIER, 

542 paves, 
Paper covers, $275, 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 
(Pretection or Kree Trade? in Krenchk. 
TRANBLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 

456 pagen, 

Paper covers, §2.75, 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA, 
(Progress and Moverty in rallan,) 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUBENIO, 

$52 puges 
Paper covers, §3,, 











Vor sale by all bookacliers, or sent postpais on recep 


of price Voreign editions of these 
'BENAY GKORGH, 12 Union square, New Fork, 
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Land and Liberty. 


There’s not a land beneath the sun 
Where man by man is not opprest; 

No, not the east, where life begun, 
Nor this, the triumph of the west. 


The sume sad picture greets the eye, 
The sume sud wail besets the ear; 

Nor can we from the tyrant tly, 
Since lind is doomed to disappear, 


A favored few possess it all, 
And poverty must be our lot— 
A slavery that will befall, 
Now freedom’s holy niume’s forgot. 


The Russian serf is not alone, 
Like us, he yearns whereon to stand— 
From Britain’s shores are heard the tnoan: 
“Yes, aliens in our native land.” 


O, God, stand up, defend the right. 
The masses must and shall be heard; 
Bare thou thy arm, make good the fight, 
Be freedoim's forces fully stirred! 
. EpWAkbD JENNINGS, 
Yonkers, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1859. 


TARIFF NOTES. 


The Manchester, England, Textile Mercury 
says: A stay-at-home man have only a very 
vague idea of the position of England as 
compared with foreign countries. Especially 
he can have little idea how much leveling up 
has to be dune with the wages of most couti- 
nental workers. If we say that from a half 
to one-third of our wages is the rate over 
vast regions of the coutinent, we should not 
be fa wrong. They are excessively low in 
some districts of suuthern Italy, as on the 
plains below Vesuvius, where five shillings a 
week fcr a man is not uncommon, and the 
agricultural laborer of Bobemia is not much 
better off The normal condition, almust 
everywhere, is so far below ours that it con- 
stitutes u danger to us and w cause for the 
inigration of trades, which are always seek- 
ing the easiest aud most profitable lines, A 
traveler, who during the last three years has 
traveled over 30,000 miles of various Euro- 
pean countries, declares that he has not once 
seen Wages equal to those at Nottingham, 
Bogland. 

Just why American manufacturers will sell 
machivery and other goods from ten to thirty 
per cent cheaper in Europe than they will 
sell them to be used at home is rather puz- 
ziing; but anyone curious in the matter can 
easily enough find out that many of them du 
this. Itmuay be necessary to cut prices iu 
order to secure trade from abroad, but it is 
likely to strike the American purchaser as 
being a little rough on tim.—[{American Ma- 
chinist. 





Tariff reform, like measles, is constantly 
breaking eit » new and unexpected places. 
Instead of preaching the faith to-day our- 
selves, we turn over the use of our columns 
to one of the high priests of protection. The 
argument in favor of free carpet wool, copied 
from Mr. Wharton Barker’s American, is not 
intended to cover any other raw material of 
which our manufacturers stand in need. 
Sensible of the ditliculty of its position, the 
American goes carefully, as if stepping upon 
evgs. Butit reaches the correct conclusion 
that it is a mistake to tax carpet wools, and 
we uke haste to put it before the eyes of 
our rewders as a witness of the advauce of 
the truth. —({Philadelphia Record. 


Protection to American industries—tariff 
reform. Even protectionists are demanding 
it for their own private use.—(Binghamton 
Leader. 


The children of the poor,miners in Illinois 
are reported to be actually dying from bun- 
ger and want. This is but another instance 
of how the policy which fatten a few mo- 
hopolists 1s protecting our “infant indstries.” 
The ‘fostering band” in Pennsylvania aud 
Illinois is largely eugaged iu digging graves 
for the children of the poor.—[Bostcn Globe. 

Tariff reform, reasserted and emphasized, 
will again be the absorbing issue. We can 
not escape if we would, and I do not believe 
any thoughtful man within the party desires 
to do so.—[St. Louis Republic. 


Governor Ames of Massachusetts demands 
raw materials free from import duty, and 
Chauncey M. Depew, speaking as president 
of the New York state republican convention, 
declares that the United States treasurv sur- 
plus represents just so much unnecessary 
taxation, and that will be reduced by remov- 
ing uunecessary burdens. The republican 
policy of war tariff is breaking of its own 
weight.—[Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

While the manufacturers of New England 
are praying for relief from a form of protece 
tion that is crushing the lite out of their in- 
dustries, a republicun convention out in Kan- 
sas has addressed & memorial to the presi- 
deut und congress complaining that grain 
growers suffer hardship from the duty on 
the fibres of which binding twine is made, 
und demanding the abolition of this “op- 
pressive tux.”~—[Providence Journal, 

After this country has ceased to tax her 
shipping out of existence it will be time 
enough to quote Kngland as occasionally 
subsidizing commerce. To destroy shipping 
wt one ead und subsidize it at the other is a 
little dodge by which high protection seeks 
to cover its trucks. It is too stale to deceive 
any body.—{Buston Globe, 


Joe Howard seen the Claw.’ 
Howard's Column New York Press, 

The story of the Astors is trite aud fu- 
miliar. There are just so many lots on Mane 
hattan island, and the man who had presci- 
ence sufficient to understand that, sooner or 
Jater, every lot would be occupied, and that 
a great physical embarrassment would cone 
front people then living, aud bad pluck aud 
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courage enough to indorse his conviction by 
his action, was obviously on the high road to 
unbounded prosperity. That man was John 
Jacob Astor. 
This is the land of the free and home of 
the brave? Well, how free! 
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PAID UP AND CASH VALUES GUARAN- 
TEED 


by the 


PERYECTED MASSACHUSETTS INSUR- 
ANCE ACT OF 1887. 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


of Pittsficid, Maas. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


GEO. W. ENGLISH, MANAGER, 


For New York und New Jersey. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 


271 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Chamber Ste. 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 1,000 octavo pages, 
cloth. Matled prepaid for $1.30 by the American Swe- 
denborg Printing and Publishing Society, W@W Cooper 
Union. New Yor< city 


SINGLE TAX CIGAR. 


SIMON VAN VEEN, 


Sole Manufacturer. 


These cigars are the best and cheapest in the mare 
ket for the money. They are put up 50 to @ box, and 
the inside of cover contains a beautiful photo-engrav: 
Ing of the Cat, with the inscription below, 

“Have You Seen the Cat?” 

Whenever piace on view itis sure to provoke dis- 
cussion, and is an excellent method of bringing our 
principles before the public. 

Price per box, $2.75. 

A liberal discount to the trade. All orders will re- 
ceive prompt attention by addressing 

8. VAN VEEN, 
2 Wooster st. 


HOW TO MAKE 


“Wany women with fatr faces are defi- 
vient in beauty owing to undeveloped 
figures, flat busta, etc., which can bo 
remedied by using 


ADIPO + MALENE. 


Tt {s impossthle to give a full deseri 
tion in an advertisement. Send 6e, fa 
stampe for a descriptive circular, and 
rective “Beauty,” a Monograph, with tes- 
timonials, sealed, by return mail. Sold 
by drugglatas. L. E. MARSH & CO. 


2819 Madiaon Sq., Philada., Pa. 
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.C.BRIGGS 362 
Ai APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 
“" MANUFACTURERS. OF 


GRAND: SQUARE--5--UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES 






GRACEFUL DESIGNSS* SOLID (ONSTRUCTION.@ 
# MATCHLESS TONE:¢ © BEAUTIFUL: FINISH. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO., ee 
Importers, Exporters and Manufacturing Chemists, ae ae Beit a 


SNOW HILL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E. C., 


Specially invite the attention of the Medical Profession and Drug Trade to their Exhibits, as follows; 

At Stand No, 575, British Food Section, ; 

Kepler Extract of Malt, 
an agreeable vitalizing reconstructive and digestive, 
Kepler Selution of Cod Liver Gil, 
An ideal form for the administration of fat.—British Medical Journal. 
Also at Stand No. 311, British Industrial Section, 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Products, &c. 


The Congo Medicine Chest, as takea by H. M. Stanley, for the relief of Emin Pasha, fitted with 
Tabloids ef Compressed Drugs, &c. 


The Livingstone, Gordon and Indian Traveler’s Medicine Pocket Cases and Portable 
Medicine Chests. 


Vercker’s Chloride of Ammonium Inhaler, for Catarrh, &c, 


The Pinele-Eucalyptia Dry Inhaler, for the antiseptic treatment of Consumption and diseases of 
the air passages. 


Lanellne, Lanoline Toilet Soap, Cold Cream: Pomade and Toilet Lanoline. 


Also at Stand No, 5M, American Section, 
Hazeline, Distilled active principles obtained by distiila'ion from the American Witch Hazel, 
Hamuamelis Virginica, for inflammation and irritated surfaces, 


The Fairchild Pepsine and Pepsine Tabloids, Zymine Peptonizing Powders, &c., &c 
Formulke and price lists supphed to the Medical Profession and Drug Trade on request. 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO. 
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number contains Eight Pictures, every one 
au Work of tet. $4.00 Per Year; 40 
Cents per Single Number, 
PHOTO-GHAVURE CO., 
853 Broadway. N. Y. 


ARE You 
R OPT U RED ? 

That is the question. Are you ruptured? If so, we 
FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sureand permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture. This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured. It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the hkernial opening. The Remedy 
is generally used én connection with a truss. Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone witbout the aid 
ofatruss. Soreness caused by chafing or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately. The pressure can be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
in six to eight weeks. Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordinary case, @; sample packuge, containing 
enough to show good effect, $1. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions accempany each 

kage. O. FRINK, sole proprietor, 3% Broadway, New 
ork. (Ovponite the post. office.) 


HE HOME SEEK ER—An exponen: of Build. 
ing Society methcds and purposes. Published 
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montbly, in the interest of ubose who seek homes of 
thelrown, W. H. Van Oroum, Editor, The hope that one 
day one may sit under bis own vine and fig tree,” and 
gather about him his loved ones, ‘with nove to molest 
or make hin afraid,’”? i the most natural and uaol- 
versal sentiment in man, We beti ve there is nothing 
in nature which would prevent the fruliion of this 
hope, but thatthe causes which hinder it are solely 
the bad lawa by means of which men are cheated out 
of their earuings, and preventeu from enjoying equal 
access to the natural op ortunities to make homes 
provided by the Auther of Nature. Believing this we 
shall strive to pring about the repeal of those laws by 
making plain just how bad those lawn are. and what 
they ates Suree pus aces wo ane a your in ad: 
vance. Sample copies sent on application. Publis 
DIRECT PRINTING. | by THE HOME SEEKER PUBLISHING CO,, Chicago. 
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